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The Influence of Business Men. 


WITH A CHARACTER SKETCH OF MR. FRANK TILFORD 


The change of front in regard to the 
prominent offices offered to business 
men to-day in all important matters 
shows that the education of a business 
man is very different to what it was 
twenty or thirty years ago. Not only 
have we more “ colleges of commerce,” 
but several leading American universi- 
ties, and even some of the more con- 
servative institutions have taken com- 
mercial education into consideration 
and have recognized the necessity of 
contributing their quota to the prepara- 
tion of broad-gauge men for their re- 
sponsibilities. We can remember the 
time when leaders of thought and opin- 
ion were professional men. The right 
of dictation came from the ranks of 
clergymen and doctors and the affairs of 
state were represented by the lawyer, 
but to-day the foremost men, those who 
make public opinion and sway intel- 
lectual and social power, are the leading 
business men. 

When business was concerned simply 
in retail trade it did not call for the ex- 
ercise of those qualities of the mind 


now exercised by men who are enter- 
prising, tactful and broad, and liberal 
minded, and who use courage, foresight, 
and prudence as propellers for their 
work. The public, therefore, recog- 
nize that under modern conditions, 
such as manufacturing, banking, trans- 
portation, and foreign trade, a high 
order of ability is required, and conse- 
quently men of this standing are hon- 
ored with responsible positions of trust. 
The representative members of the 
Senate, and the House of Commons, as 
well as church organizations, prominent 
business men are considered necessary 
factors. Even colleges and universities 
are becoming more and more democratic 
in the choice of their presidents, and in 
return they are molding the leaders of 
public opinion. 

A business man to-day no longer con- 
tents himself with being an apprentice, 
but instead he studies law, engineering, 
banking, manufacturing, and railroad- 
ing, and hence we find him conducting 
wholesale as well as retail trade, oceupy- 
ing the position of president of nume: - 
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ous corporations, gas companies, etc., 
and yet he has time for church, social, 
and philanthropic enterprises. 


MR. FRANK TILFORD. 

The object of our present sketch is 
such an one, and is a representative man 
in many respects. He has the energy 
of six persons and is so constituted that 
he cannot help working, even if he tried 
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power, and availability of mind; while 
from his mother he has received his 
quality, tone, and refinement of mind, 
and strong sympathies, his wideawake 
nature and his large Human Nature. 
It does not take him more than a mo- 
ment to make up his mind whether he 
will like or can trust a person or whether 
he will fill the place he wants him for 
or not; in fact, he is a practical business 


MR. FRANK TILFORD, 


to spend an idle day, he would find it 
the slowest of the year. 

His organization is amply supplied 
with sustaining power, and there is a 
fine correspondence of force from both 
body and mind, having a head that 
measures 23 inches, a weight that turns 
the scales at two hundred pounds, and a 
superior quality of organization. 

He resembles his father in his large 
and comprehensive brain, his executit 


man and uses his perceptive and reason- 
ing intellect in all his business affairs. 
His brain is a very active one when 
compared with that of other men and it 
works with so much rapidity and ease 
that while some men are thinking 
whether they will entertain certain ideas 
or not he has made up his mind and of- 
ten set to work and got his plans half 
made. 

He is a very versatile man and knows 
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how to keep in touch with present day 
affairs, and is up to date in everything 
he handles, for he is capable of realizing 
the spirit of the age. 

From the opening of the ear to the 
top of his head any one will recognize 
that there is a great length of fiber, and 
wherever this is the case with a corre- 
sponding amount of fine quality of or- 
ganization we find a moral force of 
character of men who lead, guide, and 
control affairs in a broad and liberal 
way, while we do not find that those 
who are broad in the base and whose 
heads are flat on top, are men who exert 
the most moral influence; they may 
have a strong selfish type of head and 
possess a corresponding influence among 
a certain class of men, but their power 
is limited. 

Mr. Tilford is just the man to be in- 
terested in philanthropic affairs that 
touch the practical issues of life. 

He is not a man who is inclined to 
waste, but rather to examine the pur- 
pose and the use of money, property, in- 
fluence, and time; he could live on what 
some people waste and believes in the 
policy of economy even in small sums. 
It would not matter how much money 
he possessed, he would recognize the 
principle of expenditure. 

The crown of his head indicates that 
he is a very independent man and that 
he must have shown this characteristic 
from a boy, that he has always acted for 
himself in some particulars. He is 
capable of taking responsibilities upon 
himself, yet the upper part of Self Es- 
teem is not strongly developed, hence 
he is not one to become an autocrat or 
one to show a great deal of dignity of 
bearing. 

His organ of Firmness is large enough 
to make him thoroughly persevering in 
his efforts, and he is not one who would 
relinquish a thought or a plan of work 
because there are difficulties in the way; 
there is force behind and above his ears, 
and therefore he has courage and 
strength and persistency, and working 
along with his large Conscientiousness 
he is able to travel over a rough road 
and make that roughness smooth. He 
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is aggressive, but he looks ahead and 
prepares for emergencies, and he can 
predict what is likely to happen. The 
organ of Cautiousness gives him a pru- 
dential mind, along with his large 
Comparison and Intuition, therefore 
persons cannot give him much advice; 
he is one to advise others, and would be 
just the one to help young men just at 
the turning point of their lives with a 
word of sympathy; he would rather help 
a young man to help himself than give 
him help in any other way; and is not 
that true Christian philanthropy? He 
is not one to make much profession 
about his religious beliefs, but they are 
the kernel of his life, and therefore 
he lives up to what he believes. He 
shows his moral brain more through 
his large Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness than through Veneration; in 
fact, he would cut clear of forms and 
ceremonies as far as possible, if he had 
his choice. 

The organ of Benevolence appears to 
be remarkably active; it would seem as 
though it is used considerably, and it 
exhibits that sharpness of development 
that indicates that he is not swayed by 
the affairs of life; yet it is when com- 
bined with the practical faculties that 
he wants to know the reason and the 
why and wherefore of many lines of 
work that others are engaged in; in fact, 
his Causality is always at work, and he 
finds it difficult to bring his mind down 
to the slow methods. 

He is healthily organized, and for one 
of his size he has more recuperative 
power than 99 men out of 100, and by 
change of work he can very often dispel 
fatigue. 

His intellect indicates that he is a 
man of method, order, and system, that 
he has his own way of doing things, and 
this is manifest in everything that he 
undertakes to do. 

He has more comparative memory 
than that which remembers names and 
dates: he recalls things that are con- 
nected with important events, and when 
that cord of recollection is touched he 
can go on and remember many circum- 
stances that other people have forgot- 
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ten regarding his own history or that of 
his town, city, or country. 

He ought to be known for his judg- 
ment in selecting material, for he is able 
to tell of its durability and strength, its 
profit and loss; as a young man he must 
have shown discrimination in this re- 
spect in buying stock and in import- 
ing goods, and in the arrangement of 
his business, for such a man as this can- 
not very well be engaged in one thing 
only, for he has so many interests that 
are all calling for his attention that he 
cannot very well shake them off. 

He is a man who appreciates wit; not 
that he would pass for a humorous man, 
but he enjoys wit in a speech and humor 
in literature, hence in debate he likes to 
hear two men who are equally matched 
try to get the better of each other. His 
language is of a practical nature; he 
does not waste many words on anything, 
for he knows how to condense what he 
says, and wishes other people would do 
the same. He becomes weary of long 
speeches that could be dispatched in 
half the time. In all his work he knows 
how to hit the nail right on the head and 
extracts the essence from the subject, 
and when reading the newspaper he 
looks at the telegraphic news first and 


. then takes the pulse of the times. 


Socially speaking, he is a man who 
could not enjoy the life of a hermit, for 
he is bound to humanity by strong 
cords; he cannot forget his friends or 
the ties that bind him in a social way, 
not that he is inclined to go into society 
simply for entertainment, but rather for 
his interest in meeting people of culture 
and refinement and of gaining some in- 
formation he could not get elsewhere, 
and his intellectual and social qualities 
work together. 

If he were a trustee and left in charge 
for others as an executor, he would care 
more about investing the money that 
was intrusted to him than he would 
about hisown. He does not forget peo- 
ple: in fact, he can remember those he 
has not seen for some time. 

His ingenuity works along with his 
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intellect and enables him to bring out 
many new schemes of work. 

Such a man as Mr. Tilford’s type 
should be in a position where he can 
take responsibility, for it will never 
hurt him, and the more he has to do 
the happier he is, provided he lives 
within the limit of his strength and 
keeps his organization healthy. 

His mind being built on a compre- 
hensive plan, he can do business on a 
wholesale line; the larger the concern 
the better he likes his work, and he is 
so practical a man that he likes to ex- 
amine into the utility of things, hence 
he should be successful in his undertak- 
ings. 

His head indicates that he has a busi- 
ness mind; he makes a business of every- 
thing he does, throwing his whole heart 
and soul into it, and there is no limit to 
his ardor and sympathy and executive 
power. He is restive under delay of 
every kind, and knows how to turn on 
more steam if necessary, for his boiler 
is always full. 

He is so keen a judge of character 
that he is capable of looking through a 
person no matter what his intentions 
may be. 

In short, he should be a leader among 
men, one to superintend and manage 
large business projects and direct phi- 
lanthropic investments and interests, 
for his sympathies are broad and his 
business tact and conscientious princi- 
ples guide all his actions. 

Mr. Tilford then explained: “I do 
more work than any five men I know of, 
and people I have met have asked me 
how I do it. I meta young man three 
or four years ago when I was in the 
Gas Company and this young man said 
to me, ‘Mr. Tilford, I have followed 
you for two weeks, it is the only thing I 
have done, and, though I am exhausted, 
you do not seem any the worse for it, 
and have done all your other work be- 
sides.’ I am fortunately a good sleeper 
or I could not recuperate myself so 
easily and be ready for each day’s work.” 

—The Faditor. 
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Psychology and Education. 
By Lewis G, Janes, M.A. 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES, 


A correct understanding of the men- 
tal constitution of man, based on 
scientific and evolutionary principles, 
must gradually revolutionize our edu- 
cational methods. One of the incidents 
of the remarkable advance of demo- 
cratic ideas within the last century has 
been a growing confidence in the ef- 
ficacy of universal education as a rem- 
edy, not only for political and indus- 
trial ills, but also for defects in personal 
character. While in the broad sense, 
with due explanation and qualification, 
the beneficent tendency of an all- 
around culture is not to be under- 
estimated, careful students of man in 
his social relations are beginning to see 
that a culture which is merely intel- 
lectual, and especially that which is en- 
forced by the wholesale methods which 
prevail too largely in our great centers 
of population, is by no means competent 
for the building of personal character 
or for the renovation of society. 

While the democratic ideal is un- 
doubtedly the goal to which the prog- 
ress of the past century clearly points, 
it is an error fatal to the best exempli- 
fication of the true principles of de- 
mocracy to endeavor to reproduce the 
same type of character and attainments 
among all the members of a given com- 
munity. Differentiation is the first 
condition of all progress. Fullness of 
life is the goal to which evolution 
points, both for the individual and for 
the society of which he constitutes a 
part. No two individuals are born 
alike, either in their mental or their 
physical constitution. Each can ren- 
der the truest service to society by re- 
specting his own individuality, and 
contributing that service which he is 
best qualified to render for the advance- 
ment of the common welfare. 

All education, therefore, should re- 
spect the individuality of the subject, 
be it a child or an adult person, as some- 


thing too sacred to be sacrificed to a 
false ideal of equality in function and 
attainment. This means that every 
teacher should acquaint himself with 
the true psychological principles which 
underlie the science of education, 
should understand the native bent and 
genius of his pupils, be able to bring 
out the best that is in them, to build 
up the waste places in their natures, 
and to qualify them for the most useful 
positions for which they are fitted by 
their natural predilections and attain- 
ments. Mere instruction—filling the 
mind with a multitude of facts from 
text-books, by means of a routine sys- 
tem of drill and discipline—is of but 
little use; in many instances, indeed, 
such a course of training is positively 
deleterious in its effects on character. 
An all-around educational system, based 
on true psychological principles, will 
aim to put each person in possession of 
himself; it will not subordinate all 
other departments of his nature to at- 
tainments which are merely intellect- 
ual, but will lay a firm foundation in 
the physical, and build thereon, in 
right proportion, adapted to individual 
requirements, toward the higher men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual attributes 
which are essential to a perfect man- 
hood or womanhood. 

The application of psychological 
principles to education by no means 
implies that pupils are to be subjected 
to all sorts of laboratory experiments 
by the teacher. Professor Miinsterberg 
and others have shown the folly and 
futility of such methods in our present 
stage of knowledge. Few teachers are 
yet qualified to conduct such experi- 
ments. Experts in laboratory research 
have not yet arrived at results suffi- 
ciently well assured to serve as guides 
for lay experimenters. The knowledge 
of the pupil’s idiosyncrasies is, how- 
ever, largely accessible through sympa- 
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thetic relations with the teacher, guided 
by such an appreciation of his mental 
and moral attributes as may be assured 
without resort to the methods in vogue 
in the psychological laboratory. 

Above all things, the teacher should 
be endowed with what the Phrenologist 
terms “ human nature ”—that intuitive 
understanding of character which is the 
only sure foundation for sympathy and 
appreciation. This implies a personal 
relationship between the teacher and 
pupil which is possible only in rare in- 
stances under the wholesale system of 
instruction which prevails in the public 
schools of our large cities. Where more 
than a hundred pupils are daily in- 
trusted to the care of young girls, to- 
tally inexperienced in the discipline 
which comes only from personal con- 
tact with children, and qualified for 
their duties solely by the intellectual 
attainments required by the High and 
Normal school curriculum, it cannot be 
expected that the fine gold of character, 
and preparation for the practical duties 
of life, will come out of the “ demnition 


grind ” of such a machine method. 
Our modern systems of training for 
the young are also fatally defective in 
failing duly to emphasize the impor- 
tance and honorableness of manual 


labor. It is a false conception of de- 
mocracy which would hold up to all the 
ideal of professional and commercial 
pursuits as intrinsically superior in 
worth and honor to muscular effort. 
The farmer and mechanic, the domestic 
servant and the day-laborer, perform 
functions which are absolutely essential 
in the economy of our social life— 
functions which are no less honorable 
than those of the minister, the lawyer, 
the doctor, or the politician. If “ work 
is worship,” as Carlyle declared, the 
“ sermons in stones,” which the mason 
preaches in laying honestly the endur- 
ing foundations of a noble edifice, are 
doubtless as pleasing to God and as in- 
spiring to men as many which are 
preached from velvet-cushioned pul- 
pits. 

The office-boy in our great city es- 
tablishments who is a graduate of the 
city grammar or high school is often 
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found sadly defective in those practical 
qualifications which are essential to 
rapid advancement in his chosen voca- 
tion. He does not know how to ob- 
serve. He is untrained in the use of 
both eyes and hands. The country boy, 
fresh from the farm, with less book- 
knowledge than he possesses, will usu- 
ally. outstrip him in the race for success 
in the professions or in commercial life. 
This is because the country boy has 
learned to know through doing; he has 
learned to observe, to see the little 
things that make for success from mo- 
ment to moment, and he knows how to 
put his knowledge into practice. Kin- 
dergarten methods for young children 
and the general introduction of manual 
training into our city schools should in 
some degree remedy this defect. The 
mere cramming with facts and ideas 
from text-books can never prepare a 
child for the practical duties of life. 
“ Books are dictionaries,” says a recent 
writer, “ which it is useful to consult, 
but of which it is perfectly useless to 
have lengthy portions in one’s head.” 

The instruction given to the youth 
of a country largely determines what 
the future of that country will be. 
The philosophical student of educa- 
tional methods recognizes not only the 
importance of applying scientific psy- 
chological principles in the training of 
the individual, but also of comprehend- 
ing the larger problems of social psy- 
chology which are involved in_ the 
growth of societies and the normal ad- 
justment of human relationships. He 
realizes the tremendous import of those 
deeper common impulses and ideals 
which are organized by slow increments 
of thought and habit into the life of a 
people; and the necessity of that wise 
guidance and leadership in great na- 
tional emergencies which can only be 
assured by the development of individ- 
uality and character in those qualified 
by nature to direct the destinies of a 
people. He therefore deprecates as one 
of the greatest of national evils a ma- 
chine method in education which ig- 
nores the individual requirements of 
the plastic and susceptible natures of 
the growing child and youth. 
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Phrenotypes and Side Views. 


No 31. 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


When Cesar said that he would have 
men about him that were fat, he had 
in mental view such as Mr. Ingersoll 
we trow—the type of good nature and 


ditions of vitality in the physiognomy, 
should have lived ten years longer. 
By temperament possessing a remark- 
able resiliency of function, Mr. Inger- 
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ROBERT G.{INGERSOLL. 


exhilarant spirit. One would think 
that this man, whose life was so abrupt- 
ly shortened by that agency of the piti- 
less scytheman, apoplexy, in itself the 
terror of stout men, who was born 
healthy and enjoyed rare strong health 
from infancy on, so marked are the con- 


soll had great powers of recuperation 
from fatigue and repair of waste tissue, 
whether resultant from illness or un- 
wonted exertion. A large base of brain, 
allied to a large body, formed a com- 
bination most happy for effort that em- 
ployed either brain or body. The har- 
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mony of relation between the vital 
machinery and the nervous organism 
contributed to ease of effort. There 
was little or no friction in the exercise 
of the brain centers, and, coincidentally, 
ideas found fluent expression because 
of the ready co-ordination of faculties. 
It was easy for him to think, and it be- 
came easy for him to speak. Born with 
the faculties so naturally strong and 
ready that make for eloquence in speak- 
ing, he became the orator the world 
recognized early. In his admirable 
treatise on “ Elocution and Oratory,” 
Mr. Hyde describes the oratorical con- 
stitution in terms that apply to Mr. 
Ingersoll. By the sheer impulses of 
temperament and faculty he was the 
orator wherever he spoke—from the 
platform or from the advocate’s chair. 
Such men are. prone to overpass the 
limits of moderate or deliberate action. 
Emotionally exuberant, when circum- 
stances enlist their personal interest 
they throw aside the common checks 
of manner or practice and compel our 
admiration for the affluence of feeling 
and earnestness that characterize their 
espousal of a cause, whether or not 
they win our approval of their argu- 
ment. 

As shown in the portraits published 
of this gentleman, his head was of the 
long type, and relatively narrow. This 
would intimate that the energy of his 
spirit was the energy of the vital re- 
sources of a healthy, buoyant organiza- 
tion, not the energy of a strong, labori- 
ous, executive brain combination. He 
was frank, open, courageous, and re- 
sponsive to the impressions made upon 
his feelings. There was a lack of the 
conservative in his mental composition. 
Such a man would not on occasion ap- 
preciate the conduct of a tactful, adroit, 
sagacious man. He could well under- 
stand cleverness intellectually, but as- 
sociated with cunning, artful measures 
it would not accord with his notion of 
manly, open-handed conduct. There 
was little or nothing of the cunning 
and secretive in his nature. 

Evidently he was a highly sensitive 
man, and appreciated in a very marked 
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degree the esteem of others. Yet in 
some respects, especially in the field of 
platform work that he’ made especially 
his own for many years, he might ap- 
pear to many as quite wanting in sen- 
sitiveness. But it must be remembered 
that in that field he stood without a 
peer, and a large assembly accorded 
him its hearty applause whenever he 
chose to appear in public. 

Note the remarkable length of the 
line of the crown and its approximation 
to flatness. The front view shows a 
rather sharp central ridge, the cranium 
falling off cone-like on both sides. 
Inferentially, Mr. Ingersoll was not 
lacking in Self-esteem, despite his sen- 
sitiveness, and that quality of personal 
force, allied to his courage, was doubt- 
less at the bottom of the persistence 
with which he followed up what most 
of the world would term an unprofit- 
able, in a general sense, game. In Hope 
he was not strong; what there was of 
cheer and good nature in his character 
was dependent, first upon his buoyant 
animal vitality, and second upon his in- 
tellectual perceptions of the expedient 
and essential. His spiritual faculty or 
Faith was inferior in strength to Hope. 
Hence he was likely to be guided more 
by the impressions or conclusions of 
intellect than by psychic intuitions re- 
garding things supernatural, ideal, and 
religious. With so excellent a showing 
of benevolence and sympathy he could 
scarcely be otherwise than prompt in 
feeling kindly toward those whose con- 
dition appealed to his humanity. His 
sharply sensitive quality of organiza- 
tion contributed to great readiness of 
perception, on both the psychical and 
intellectual sides of his nature. Hence 
one in noting the peculiar expression 
or non-expression of the faith side of 
his character will be inclined to think 
that what of unbelief and distrust for 
things religious he manifested must 
have been due in the larger part to the 
habit of thinking induced by early im- 
pression and culture. His was by en- 
dowment a spirit that resented en- 
croachment and restriction. He would 
be free, independent, self-guiding. The 
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marked physiognomy of both face and 
head suggest this conclusion. 

He was no self-seeker, i.e., he did not 
follow in the channels of selfishness 
commonly pursued by men; his ideals 
of growth and elevation were not based 
upon money, wealth, the baubles of 
title or position. The head is compara- 
tively narrow in the region that relates 
to practical economics. Mr. Ingersoll 
never bowed to the plutocrat or any 
princely subject of mammon—for its 
own sake he had little respect for 
money or the money grubber. The 
economic sense was not influential 
enough as a check upon the ever free 
activity of other qualities. His large 
Language, sustained by affluent health, 
grand perceptive faculties, extraordi- 
nary fine quality of the general organi- 
zation, and a sharp, ready humor, ex- 
pressed itself in the gushing tide of 
eloquent speech for which he was so 
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distinguished, and winning the laurels 
of applause so easily in fields that made 
demands mainly on his resources of 
rhetoric and humor, of irony and sar- 
casm, he was led to adopt a speech- 
avocation as his main support, that 
other men did not venture upon. There 
was a high degree of the esthetic in his 
nature, which at times shed beautiful 
light and color upon conduct and ex- 
pression, and was most fascinating. 
Nature had endowed him with powers 
of an unusual sort for literary achieve- 
ment, and had he devoted some of his 
time and industry to the production of 
works or treatises relating to great 
events and questions which must have 
claimed some of his attention as an 
American living through a most impor- 
tant period in his nation’s life, he would 
probably have secured an enduring re- 
membrance in contemporary history. 


Dr. Trall and His Work. 


By Susanna W. Dopps, M.D. 


During the first half of the present 
century, a revolution in medical prac- 
tice was inaugurated. It began with 
Priessnitz in Germany, though it did 
not end there; it extended to western 
Europe, and thence to the United 
States. The great principles involved 
in it, found in this country an able ex- 
ponent in R. T. Trall, M.D. That 
born evolutionist suddenly appeared as 
a star of the first magnitude, in a sky 
soon to be luminous with brilliant 
lights. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was busy with tongue and 
pen, propagating the new doctrines of 
the true healing art. 

But before taking up in detail the 
work of this great reformer, let us refer 
briefly to his early life. In physical 
constitution he was rather feeble; and 
for this reason his parents decided that 
he should study medicine. After 
graduation he began practice, and for 
twelve years administered drug poi- 
sons, carefully noting their effects 


upon the sick. He thought it strange 
that when he employed these remedies 
according to the best teachings recov- 
eries among his patients were so ex- 
tremely tardy, and deaths so frequent. 
The medicines did not seem to cure; or 
if they did so, other diseases quickly 
made their appearance. 

At length he fell sick with a fever. 
He at once resorted to the remedies 
prescribed in such cases, resolving to 
try upon himself the Samsons in the 
drug materia medica. First, he took 
a good dose of calomel. This phys- 
icked him terribly, and he felt worse 
than before. Then he tried bleeding, 
which still further reduced his 
strength. The fever and distress con- 
tinuing, he applied a huge blister to re- 
lieve the pain. That, he said, nearly 
finished him; so he determined to leave 
off all remedies and trust the result to 
nature. This plan worked better; it 
also gave him something to think 
about. Again he read the medical au- 
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thorities; he was beginning to have 
fearful misgivings as to the correctness 
of their teachings. Was there not a 
mistake somewhere? Did not Hippo- 
crates follow largely the expectant 
method? And did not Galen, as well 
as Cullen, two of the leading lights in 


Photo by courtesy of Dr. Miller, 
R. 'T. TRALL, M.D. 

medical literature, teach the Hippocra- 

tean doctrine? 

From this time forward the young 
practitioner did his own thinking. He 
also watched carefully the effect of 
every medicine prescribed, though he 
faithfully followed the methods as 
given by the books. Experience was a 
good teacher; taking lessons from it, 
he began to suspect that medical sci- 
ence,so called,rested upon a very shaky 
foundation; that its first premises were 
false, and the conclusions deduced 
from them were not to be relied on. In 
the midst of all these doubts, he heard 
of Priessnitz and Hydropathy; the 
celebrity of that German reformer had 
reached this country. Tiall resolved 
to look into the new method; and he 
was so favorably impressed that in a 
short time he established the Hydro- 
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pathic Institute in New York City. 
Patients from all parts came there to be 
treated, and its fame spread far and 
wide. Acute and chronic diseases were 
cured with “nothing but water,’ and 
the recoveries were marvelous; though 
Trall was swift in finding out that 
water was not the only agent that could 
be successfully employed in treating 
the sick. If water applications gave 
good results, why not fresh air, exer- 
cise, rest, and attention to diet? In 
these things, both he and Priessnitz 
reasoned as follows: The agents that 
promote health must also be good in 
diseased conditions. If these are the 
means to keep us well, they ought te 
restore us to health when we are sick. 
The mind of Trall was strictly ana- 
lytical; he examined his premises care- 
fully, and his conclusions were logical- 
ly drawn. So admirable were the 
results of his practice that he was fired 
with enthusiasm. He would edit a pa- 
per; he would found a journal, in whose 
columns the new principles should be 
promulgated. Very soon two publica- 


tions, the “ Water Cure Journal” and 
“Life Illustrated,” were sent broad- 


cast throughout the land. The sen- 
timents therein expressed provoked 
fierce opposition from the medical pro- 
fession; and the discussions that fol- 
lowed were not only interesting and in- 
structive, but sensational. No such 
brilliant thinking on these subjects 
had before been done. The conse- 
quence was, that the above periodicals, 
though revolutionary and sch'smatic, 
became wonderfully popular; they 
were read by everybody. At first, the 
editor was unknown, though Trall was 
suspected. A writer in the “ Water 
Cure Journal ” addressed a note to the 
publisher, which ran thus: “ Who is 
the editor of this journal? Is it Dr. 
Trall? Answer, yes or no.” To which 
the publisher replied: “ Yes or no.” 
In the flush of enthusiasm thus cre- 
ated, Trall’s writings drew marked 
attention from the reading public. 
Whether he edited the “ Water Cure 
Journal” and “ Life Illustrated ” was 
still a mystery. One thing, however, 
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was certain; he was a brilliant contrib- 
utor to each. Trall was then in the 
zenith of his intellectual power. His 
thoughts were clean-cut, his arguments 
forcible; and woe to the adversary who 
challenged him in debate. Trall al- 
ways came out victor; and the truth, as 
he portrayed it, was so plain, so self- 
evident, that his readers wondered why 
these things had not occurred to them 
before. 

In the meantime several of his books 
were written, the “ Hydropathic Ency- 
clopedia,” published in 1851, being the 
largest. In 1852 he founded a school 
called the New York Hygeio-Thera- 
peutic College; though the charter was 
not obtained until 1857. In this col- 
lege he taught the principles of the 
new practice, which was no longer a 
water-cure method; it was curing the 
sick by hygienic agents, all of them 
combined. They embraced everything 
conducive to health, and excluded 
everything that is poisonous or injuri- 
ous. In other words, the healing art 
had grown into a vast system, embrac- 
ing every agent and influence that is 
life-giving and _health-producing. 
Trall believed that disease, instead of 
being a mystery, was exceedingly plain. 
It was simply an action on the part of 
the vital organs, to expel impurities 
from the body; it was a process of puri- 
fication. 

Trall taught that drug medicines, be- 
ing dead inorganic matter, do not act 
on living tissues; but that the vital 
organs act upon the drugs, to throw 
them out of the system. It was an ax- 
iom of his, that dead matter cannot act 
upon vital structures; it is always the 
living that acts upon the dead. He 
also taught, in common with other dis- 
tinguished authors, that vitality, which 
is inherent in the living organism, is 
the only power that can heal; that the 
true physician should endeavor to aid 
and direct vital force in the process of 
expelling impurities—not suppress or 
destroy its manifestations. He further 
taught that in health there is balanced 
vital action in all parts of the body; 
that in disease this action becomes un- 
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balanced; and that whatever tends to 
restore balance to vital action and vital 
function will aid in curing. 

The: school that Trall originated 
continued with little interruption until 
his death, in 1877, twenty-five years 
after it was founded. Through his 
personal efforts and without a dollar of 
endowment, the work went on; but at 
his death no one volunteered to assist 
it financially, and the college became 
extinct. Nevertheless, good seed had 
been sown. His books were in the 
hands of the public; and his teachings 
were actively promulgated, not-only in 
this, but in other countries. The fol- 
lowing are works from his able pen: 
“The Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” 
with nearly a thousand pages; “ Sexual 
Physiology;” “Sexual Pathology; ” 
“ Uterine Diseases and Displacements;” 
“ Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses;” 
“ Diseases of the Throat and Lungs;” 
“ Diphtheria; ” “ Water-Cure for the 
Millions;” “Health and Diseases of 
Women;” “ Hydropathic Cook-Book;” 
“ Hygeian Home Cook-Book;” “The 
Alcoholic Controversy;” “The True 
Temperance Platform;” “ Tobacco; ” 
“ Nervous Debility—For Young Men;” 
“ Lecture on Drug Medicines;” “ Prin- 
ciples of Hygeio-Therapy;” “ The True 
Healing Art;” “ Lecture on Vegetarian- 
ism;” “ Hand-Book of Hygienic Treat- 
ment;” “ Physiology and Hygiene for 
Schools.” Meanwhile he edited a num- 
ber of works, among them the “ Hydro- 
pathic Review,” “Fruits and Fari- 
nacea,” etc. He also published sets of 
anatomical and physiological plates, 
and physiological and pathological 
charts. A large work which he did not 
live to complete was “Principles of 
Hygienic Medication.” 

Besides writing his books, he con- 
ducted an extensive correspondence, 
and contributed articles to a number of 
journals. For a short time he edited a 
periodical called “The Gospel of 
Health,” which was one of the best 
magazines of its kind ever published. 
In addition to all this work, he estab- 
lished a number of Hygeian Homes at 
various places and at different times, 
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giving to each his personal supervision. 
In these Homes he was able to demon- 
strate in actual practice the correctness 
of his theories. 

As a physician, teacher, and writer, 
Trall stood at the head of the medical 
revolution in this country; and as a 
profound thinker and vigorous debater 
on subjects pertaining to health, he 













By J. A. 






It is not often that we have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to our readers a cele- 
brated singer along with an attractive 
professional pet, but we have had the 
good fortune of interviewing both Miss 
Thursby herself in her beautiful rooms 
at Gramercy Park and her remarkable 
bird Mynah. Many persons in various 
parts of the world have heard of this 
clever songster, and it seems very ap- 
propriate that Miss Thursby should 
have been the proud possessor of it for 
twelve years. The bird, when living, 
was not only a constant companion of 
Miss Thursby’s, but it was an attractive 
friend from a professional standpoint. 
It now stands on its perch, and looks 
as natural as ever, where I made its ac- 
quaintance. We are particularly inter- 
if ested in the report written by Dr. Frank 
i H. Miller, late of the Clinic for small 
it animals in the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege of Berlin, who officiated at Mynah’s 
autopsy. Part of his report is as fol- 
lows: “ The particularly high develop- 
ment and remarkable flexibility of the 
iq bird’s larynx and voice organ were in 
bey keeping with its remarkable power of 
; speaking and imitating closely the 
sounds of various musical instruments.” 
He also said, and this is a point par- 
ticularly in favor of the phrenological 
doctrine, that “the bird’s brain was 
very highly developed, containing a 
great deal of gray matter.” 

if / It has been our privilege to examine 
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had no equal. His name will be 
handed down to posterity,as the Father 
of Hygeio-Therapy, at least as it is 
known and practiced in the United 
States. On this subject, dear to the 
heart of every hygienist, his was the 
master mind of the century, although 
other and able writers have since con- 
tributed to hygienic literature. 





a large number of songsters, and there- 
fore the testimony of a medical expert 
on the same subject is highly valuable 
to us. When comparing the animal’s 
brain power with that of the lark we 
find that both have the organ of Tune 
largely developed, and were we able to 
give a corresponding proof of the 
amount of gray matter that the birds 
possess we should have no difficulty in 
substantiating our evidence that phren- 
ologically, physiologically, and cranio- 
logically our empirical observations are 
correct—namely, that cranial develop- 
ment corresponds with cerebral power. 
Here we have a physician, and an emi- 
nent one, giving his evidence of the 
development of gray matter in the case 
of the bird, and we observe from the 
exterior surface that the bird was large 
in the lower intellectual lobe, which in- 
cludes the development of 'Tune. We 
refer our readers to the editorial bear- 
ing upon the subject of Tune in this 
month’s JouRNAL to more fully explain 
our position in regard to the localiza- 
tion of the musical faculty. Some per- 
sons think that all that Phrenologists 
care about is the examination of the 
exterior of the skull, and we are glad 
to be able to disabuse such believers in 
their theory and show them that we 
care much more for the information we 
can secure regarding brain measure- 
ments than skull configuration. Our 
aim always is to endeavor to give proofs 
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for any belief we may hold regarding 
the localization of function, and there- 
fore, on examining the skull of Miss 
Thursby’s bird, we find that the physi- 
cian has made his investigations exactly 
as we should have expected him to do 
if he had known all about the intelli- 
gence of the bird and his mental facul- 
ties. Another curious point noticeable 
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scold and resent the departure of the 
children after an evening party at 
Miss Thursby’s house, and many times 
at Greenacre the children have been 
amused by the hour by his wonderful 
power of entertainment. 

He probably brought on his inflamed 
cerebral condition, prematurely, by his 
over-anxiety to amuse the children at 














MISS THURSBY. 


in this bird is the fact that Mynah was 
very fond of children, and it is not 
strange that we find that the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness is one of the larg- 
est organs in his head. If our readers 
will draw a line from the point just 
over the center of the forehead to the 
occipital spine (at the back of the head) 
they will see the point of contact that 
we refer to. Mynah was so fond of 
children that, I am told, he would often 


the Annual Show of Pets in New York 
just before he died. Nothing pleased 
him more than to be by the piano when 
sweet music was being performed and 
when children made a part of the au- 
dience, but discords or inaccuracies of 
any kind he could never put up with, 
and he would show his displeasure un- 
mistakably. It is to be regretted that 
the taxidermist disarranged the brain 
itself before Dr. Miller could preserve 
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it complete, but the evidence that he 
possessed a large amount of gray matter 
is a strong point in favor of an unusual 
development of intellect, which showed 
itself in his being able to speak five lan- 
guages well, play tunes on the piano- 
forte with his feet, and imitate a banjo. 
We have not heard of any bird exceed- 
ing this attainment, and therefore the 
valuation of the little feathered friend, 
which was placed at ten thousand doll- 
ars, is not to be wondered at. 


NATIONALITY. 


Although it is supposed that the bird 
was born in India, Mynah himself al- 
ways strenuously insisted that he was a 
native of Africa, saying distinctly: 

“T’m an African, Africa, Africa,” 
and in German he would repeat the 
same thing, “ Aus Africa.” 

Miss Thursby thinks that the bird 
knew best, and recently, when looking 
over a letter in giving a description of 
the bird which she had received with 
Mynah, she found written in lead-pencil 
on the back of the envelope the words, 
“ African Mynah.” She had never no- 
ticed this before, and believes now that 
Mynah did originally come from the 
Dark Continent. 


HIS QUICKNESS IN IMITATING LANGUAGES, 


In the last years of the late Emperor 
William’s life Miss Thursby was a fa- 
vorite of the court of Berlin; when he 
went to Berlin her music had become 
so much a part of his life that she was 
prevailed upon to go there too, and sing 
for him daily; there she met the Ger- 
man Ambassador to China, who was 
home on a visit. The bird Mynah had 
been with his traveling companion for 
nearly three years, and was already fa- 
mous for his intelligence and linguistic 
powers. He had found him in India. 
One day, after Miss Thursby had fin- 
ished singing, the Ambassador, know- 
ing how much she admired the bird, 
said to it in German, “ Mynah, you are 
from now on to go in and out of Miss 
Thursby’s windows and never come to 
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mine again.” The bird seemed to un- 
derstand, for he made himself at home 
with her from that day, and ever after 
called her “Mamma.” He thus had the 
opportunity of studying Malay, Chinese, 
and German from the Ambassador, 
while English and French were added 
to his list later on. 


SIZE OF THE BIRD, 


Mynah was a little larger than the 
common robin; he had beautiful eyes, 
with long, heavy lashes, which gave him 
a singularly intelligent appearance; his 
bill was bright yellow, and is said to be 
closely allied to the starling family. 
He has several white patches on his 
wing and breast, which relieve the black 
coat. 


MEASUREMENTS, 


Mynah’s head measured an inch in 
width over the top and an inch and a 
quarter from the root of the beak to the 
occipital spine; three-quarters of an 
inch from the corner of one eye over 
the frontal arch to the other. 


MISS THURSBY. 


The portrait we give of Miss Thursby 
is one that indicates a fullness in the 
third frontal convolution in its in- 
ferior angle under the frontal bone. It 
gives fullness backward from the orbital 
arch about one inch and corresponds 
with the fullness that we recognize in 
the bird’s cranium and is represented 
in the picture just above that of his 
mistress’. Appropriate to the localiza- 
tion of the organ of Language, which 
gives the capacity to produce sounds in 
singing or speaking, are the remarks of 
scientists to-day regarding the loca- 
tion of Tune, and anyone who has been 
charmed by the singing of Miss Thurs- 
by and noted her cultured expression 
will realize that she is one of America’s 
most accomplished vocalists. What we 
find also with regard to her cranial de- 
velopment is that she possesses the 
additional attributes so necessary to a 
cultured musician—namely, the centers 
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which give Ideality, Time, Weight, 
Comparison, Causality, and Benevo- 
lence. Without these a person may be 


a mechanical and accurate musician, as 
far as the correct sense of sound goes, 
but these faculties are like the framing 
of a picture, which, though beautiful in 
itself, needs the attractiveness of an 
appropriate setting. She has also great 
energy of mind, and this is also an at- 
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traction which gives nerve and strength 
to emotion, power to her mental en- 
thusiasm, and light and shade to her 
musical compositions. Of the strength 
of her different attributes of disposition 
she has many, and her large Benevo- 
lence (sympathy) and social qualities 
make her one of the most attractive 
and charming leaders in the musical 
world. 


People of Note. 
HON. SAMUEL M. JONES, 


MAYOR OF TOLEDO. 


We have often spoken of the bright 
women who come from the West, and 
we have had the happy experience of 
examining many such. To-day we pre- 
sent our readers with the portrait of 
one of the most popular men of Ohio, 
and we may say of a larger area, and as 
he recently visited New York City in 
connection with the non-partisan din- 
ner of workingmen and delivered an 
excellent address on the “ Evils of the 
Contract System,” he will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers in the 
East. He has been Mayor of Toledo 
for one term of office, and stands as 
an independent candidate for a second 
term. His principles, which are as fol- 
lows, we will take opportunity to com- 
pare with the development of his brain. 
First of all he believes in “ Equal op- 
portunities for all and special privileges 
to none.” 

“Public ownership of all public 
utilities, the wealth created by the peo- 
ple should be for the people’s benefit 
rather than for the private profit of the 
few.” 

“No grant of new or extension of 
existing franchises.” 

“The abolition of the private con- 
tract system of doing city work. 

A source of corruption equally as 
great as that occasioned by the grant- 
ing of franchises, and the substitution 
therefor of the day-labor plan.” 


“ A minimum wage of $1.50 per day 
of eight hours for common labor; or- 
ganized labor to be employed on all 
public work.” 

“ The experience of to-day convinces 
me,” he says, “ that a good measure to 
put an end to business corruption in 
our politics would be to amend the 
bribery laws, punishing only the bribe- 

iver.” 

We think all who are cognizant with 
public affairs will see that this is a 
broad platform, and if Mayor Jones 
can be proved to be a man of his word 
he is certainly one who understands 
the needs of the masses. 

Through one way of examining the 
psychological indications of this gen- 
tleman, we cannot fail to see that in 
order to substantiate Clause 1 a man 
needs to have large Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness; no man who is nar- 
row and bigoted, and who looks out for 
personal aims only, or even a prescribed 
class of individuals, could recognize the 
liberality of his subjects, and in Mr. 
Jones we find that these two character- 
istics are particularly active; therefore 
he should be a man of principle, and 
his actions will speak for themselves. 
The second clause indicates that it 
comes from a man who has large per- 
ceptive faculties, who is a utilitarian 
thinker and inclined to study the 
profits of the working classes. We find 
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in Mayor Jones a man who is a close 
observer. His objective faculties in 
the anterior inferior portion of the 
frontal convolutions over the eye are 
remarkably active, hence he sees the 
wants of the people, and with his strong 
moral qualities he is not afraid of ex- 
pressing these views in public. He is 
a man who is calculated to deal with 
the vital statistics of the age, hence he 





HON. 8. M. JONES. 


is not liable to make mistakes in his 
reckoning of the profit and loss of any 
commercial transaction, and, having an 
active subjective brain, he is able to 
trace out the theory of subjects and 
examine into the principles of each. 
The next two sections of his platform 
indicate that they have emanated from 
a man who has strong moral principles, 
and who, therefore, cannot recognize 
the corrupt practices or the aims of a 
selfish and unprincipled ruler. The 
next clause recognizes the demand for 
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legalized and systematic payment; 
therefore, to adequately understand the 
demands of the workingman on the one 
side and the requirements of the mas- 
ter man on the other side, he must pos- 
sess a keen sense of property and the 
valuation of money, the expenditure of 
labor, and the large faculty of Order 
to systematize the whole work. These 
qualities Mr. Jones appears to possess, 
for he is not only broad in the inferior 
frontal convolution or outer angle of 
the eye, but the development of Ac- 
quisitiveness is also actively indicated, 
which makes him not only practical in 
the expenditure of money, but gives 
him a general insight into its broad and 
financial worth. 

The last clause calls for a man who 
is not only able to see the legitimate 
bearing of law itself, but one who is 
intensely interested in the enforcement 
of law to the individual, and not only 
as regards the civil law, but the admin- 
istration of moral right and justice. It 
is the principle that he admits, and it 
is the principle that he wishes to up- 
hold in punishing only the bribe-giver, 
for if the latter only are punished they 
will be much more careful to avoid the 
infringement of any practice where the 
justice or penalty of the act would fall 
upon themselves alone. We notice fur- 
ther, when we draw an imaginary line 
from the opening of the ear to the cen- 
ter of Individuality, another one from 
the first center to the top of the head, 
and a third around the center of the 
forehead to the back of the occipital 
and parietal regions, that his head is re- 
markably high and there is force in the 
basilar region, which gives strength, in- 
tensity, and executiveness of mind. He 
is a plain-spoken debater and one who 
is able to carry weight when expressing 
his opinions. He is not a rapid talker, 
nor one who would talk for the sake of 
hearing himself speak, but he carries 
conviction and moral strength with 
what he has to say. He is a man who 
should be universally popular with 
those who have the welfare of the peo- 
ple at stake. 
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DOM LORENZO PEROSI, THE NEW 
ITALIAN COMPOSER. 


By D. T. Exuiorr. 


The organization of this gentleman 
indicates a superior mental tempera- 
ment, high organic quality, and innate 
refinement. He has inherited his finer 
qualities of mind from the maternal side 
to the house. Although of humble 


origin, he must have had a superior 
parentage. 


The masculine elements 











DOM LORENZO PEROSI, 


are not strongly marked. There is a 
want of strength and vigor to give force 
to his character; his finely cut features 
give delicacy and finesse to all his 
mental manfestations. The superior 
anterior portion of his brain is largely 
developed, and all those faculties are 
large which give a creative imagination, 
a high conception of the ideal in nature 
and the attributes of omnipotence. Of 
such men are poets made. He is re- 
served, cautious, and reticent, but very 
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agreeable and social among his friends; 
he is pliable and persuasive in manner 
and industrious and earnest in his work. 
His sensitiveness will prevent him from 
showing to good advantage on first ac- 
quaintance. The whole of the moral 
organs are well represented, particularly 
Conscientiousness, Hope, and Spiritual- 
ity, which give him an elevated tone of 
mind,a strict regard for truth, buoyancy 
and anticipation of future good, also, 
confidence in revealed truths and in- 
spiration in his work. With such an 
organization his brain must be very fer- 
tile and creative. Although his pow- 
ers of imitation are decidedly strong, he 
could be no mere imitator of other men’s 
work; originality will be the trade-mark 
stamped upon his compositions. He is 
thoughtful, studious, and meditative; 
admirably adapted to the work to which 
he has been called. Students of Phre- 
nology will notice the smoothness and 
harmony of the face and head; there 
are no protuberances nor angles indi- 
cated; the motive element is not a 
strong feature in his character; he will 
elaborate, plan, and originate better than 
he will execute. All his senses are very 
acute; the whole of the intellectual 
faculties work in unison, giving him 
application and good powers of concen- 
tration, which are important in any in- 
tellectual pursuit. His sense of tune 
and rhythm is remarkably strong; these, 
working in combination with his 
esthetic faculties and peculiar tem- 
peramental conditions, give him his cre- 
ative ability for musical composition. 
His fame has already spread beyond his 
own country, and his abilities are a great 
acquisition to the musical world. 





CHARLOTTE M. MANYE. 


A STUDY IN ETHNOLOGY. 


By Exste Cassert Smrra, F.A.LP. 


In our dear land of culture and en- 
lightenment it is hard to realize that 
among those crude, undeveloped human 
beings who occupy the countries that 
we designate as “ heathen,” there could 
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be found in man or woman any of those 
finer qualities of mentality that we con- 
sider concomitant only with culture, 
education, refinement, and art. Espe- 
cially do we look with pity upon those 
benighted people who are born and 
reared in the almost impenetrable wilds 
of “ darkest Africa.” Least of all would 
we expect to find latent ambition, innate 
refinement, exalted ideals, and a true 
heart of sacrifice for others among the 
young of that land of ignorance and sin, 
such as were worthy of better environ- 











CHARLOTTE M. MANYE. 


ments. Yet that such does exist the 
following sketch will prove. Nor is the 
subject of this article an isolated case, 
but represents rather a type of human 
beings, who, though surrounded by 
gross environments, yet in secret, doubt- 
less, hope and feel and live and love in 
the realm of their imaginings with 
much of those finer sensibilities which 
with us are daily expressed and enjoyed. 

Charlotte M. Manye is one of those 
upon whom Providence has bestowed 
unusual opportunities, which, having 
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been exercised to the highest degree, 
have brought out in her the effects of 
culture and civilization in a most grati- 
fying manner. 

From an ethnological standpoint 
Miss Manye is a very interesting study. 
From a purely ethical point of view she 
is a veritable object-lesson. Of pure 
African stock, born and reared under 
the usual environments of heathendom, 
some of them most appaling and horri- 
ble to our esthetic fancies, she has nev- 
ertheless so far come out of that in- 
herent crudity as to express a highly 
refined, graceful, pleasing manner; 
showing what even these barbarians are 
capable of attaining under civilizing in- 
fluences. Miss Manye speaks English 
very correctly, with that slow, even pro- 
nunciation peculiar to one who has suc- 
cessfully mastered another tongue than 
their own; and with a purity of diction 
that would shame many an American 
girl. 

Her singing voice is sweet and clear 
and has in it that wild, weird element 
that suggests the enchantment of her 
native, uncultured freedom, which no 
amount of training can probably ever 
hide. The shape of her head shows 
courage, energy, and ambition. Spirit- 
uality, Ideality, and Imitation give her 
a love for and ready adaptation to the 
refinements of civilization, while her 
large Causality, Comparison, and In- 
tuition make her quick to observe dif- 
ferences and correlations in things. 
She has an active, studious mind and a 
memory that appears phenomenal. 

But nothing perhaps can reveal her 
character more accurately than a few 
extracts from a little autobiography 
which she has penned for the writer’s 
especial gratification, and which will no 
doubt interest all readers: 

“T am a native of South Africa, be- 
longing to the Besuto tribe. Both my 
parents were Christians, my father hav- 
ing been converted to Christianity by 
my mother’s father; so I had one grand- 
father who was a heathen and one a 
Christian, while all my relatives, save 
some of those on my mother’s sidé, are 
heathen. 
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“ My childhood days were spent at a 
small mission-station in the country, 
many miles from any town or city. We 
were farmers, for that is the chief occu- 
pation among us. My grandfather had 
many cattle, and when I was born the 
name was given me, ‘Makhomo’ 
(mother of cattle), because I was the 
eldest child, and was named for all the 
cattle. 

“ Asa child I played with dolls which 
I made out of clay, and sewed for them 
with thorns for needles. One day as I 
played in the sands near my home I saw 
a white man coming, and I was so 
frightened that I ran quickly to my 
mother, for I had never before seen any 
white people. 

“This missionary was trying to find 
little girls and boys to attend a school 
that had been instituted for native chil- 
dren. But it took me a long time to 
make up my mind to go, for I was much 
afraid of the white people. However, 
I learned to love them finally, for they 
taught me all about Jesus. I used to 
love to listen while they talked to each 
other, for their language was so strange 
I could not see how they could know 
what was meant. I could not see how 
the ‘umlangu’ (white man) could see 
out of eyes that were not like mine, and 
whenever I looked at my teacher’s hair, 
I thought of the silk in corn, and would 
often bring the silk and point to her 
soft hair, and she would understand me. 

“When at last I could talk a little 
English, and could understand my 
teachers, they told me I ought to go to 
England, because I learned so readily. 
The thought remained with me so that 
I really longed to go. A great while 
after this our missionary came to feel 
so much the great need of enlarging 
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the mission-field by building industrial 
schools, that he went about gathering 
young people from the different mis- 
sion-stations to go on a tour to England, 
there to sing and raise money for this 
purpose. So the opportunity came to 
me at last, and also to my sister, and 
what had been almost a life’s wish was 
gratified. We went abroad and re- 
mained two years, singing in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. I had the pleas- 
ure of singing to the Queen of England 
and to many of the royal people, and 
made many friends, among them, Mrs. 
Gladstone, who entertained our band 
in Hawarden Castle. After two years 
were gone, we went home, and after get- 
ting some new singers to take to other 
places, we came to America, where we 
sang for two years more, and, as before, 
returned to our native home. But the 
thought of getting a higher education 
was in me, for I thought of those of my 
people who were in darkness and what 
I could do for them if I was better fitted 
for it, and soon the way opened for me 
to come back to America to study and 
learn all I could. I have yet two more 
years to spend here when I shall return 
to my people and native land, where I 
know the women need me. _ I have al- 
ready letters inviting me to go and teach 
there, but I shall wait until I am thor- 
oughly prepared, for then I want to de- 
vote my life to my heathen sisters, who 
sit in darkness.” 

As Miss Manye herself has said, one 
educated native woman can do more to 
save and civilize her heathen sisters 
than many missionaries from other 
lands; so we look forward to her doing 
much good among her own people in 
spreading the knowledge she has re- 
ceived from us. 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
PRECIOUS AND PROMISING. 


By Unore Josepa. 


No. 514.—Stella, Birmingham.— 
This cherub of nature has been well 
born and well nourished; she has the 
exuberance and joyousness of life be- 
fore her which make her nature very 














Rockwood. 


No. 514.-STELLA, BIRMINGHAM. 


responsive to all that is beautiful, at- 
tractive, artistic, and joyous. Having 
a full complement of the vital tempera- 


ment, she will enjoy everything right 
up to the handle, and when suffering 
her sorrows will be greater than the 
majority, because she looks through the 
eyes of imagination and cannot very 
well minimize her troubles in any way. 
Had she not a stout heart she would 
suffer more acutely, but with all her 
tenderness of mind she has a magnifi- 
cently strong womanly nature, and this 
will assist her all her life; and what a 
full life she will have! She cannot very 
well live in obscurity, for her talents 
will bring her to the front and others 
will make much of her, whether she 
wishes them to or not. She must be 
judiciously handled, however, not pet- 
ted and coddled as though she were 
only to be looked at, but she must be 
made strong within herself, and then 
she will realize the worth of her woman- 
hood. She has quite an artistic mind, 
and therefore anything beautiful will 
be exceedingly attractive to her. Phren- 
ologically speaking, the head is re- 
markably developed in the part that 
gives taste to execute and perform 
works of art with pencil and brush. 
The upper side-head is well represented, 
consequently we should expect from her 
special evidences of taste when select- 
ing qualities and materials for her own 
use. She has also a large development 
of Causality, which makes her full of 
inquiry; she cannot be satisfied or put 
off with an ordinary reply to her queries, 
and those who have to manage her will 
realize this more and more. Her Caus- 
ality will probably take a descriptive 
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form, hence she will want to teach 
others what she knows herself; she will 
want to speak and lecture where she 
will be appreciated and sought after, 
and what she does will be done well. 
There will be an earnestness about her 
work that will be remarkably telling, 
hence it would be well to educate her 
in the lines of oratory and literature 
first, and secondly in the lines of art, 
and thirdly in music. 


No. 515.—Hal M. Souter.—This boy 
has a fine organization for health; he 
has a predominance of the mental and 
vital temperaments, but he does not ap- 
pear to be wanting in the motive, for 
he has a good framework and is capa- 
ble of sustaining himself without fa- 
tigue even under arduous tasks, but he 
will so plan his work that he will be 
able to do it easily. 

Te is a very active child, and his brain 
is in the ascendancy; in fact, he will 
use his brain to support his activities in 
life, and will take pleasure in being the 
master and in superintending and di- 
recting others. He is quite an original 
thinker, therefore he will not copy so 
much as he will be inclined to do a 
thing as he thinks is best, and he will 
seldom imitate others, unless it is to 
appear older than he is. He will always 
be able to understand those who are 
older than himself by many years, there- 
fore he will have to be kept a little boy 
as long as possible. It will be hard work 
not to spoil a lad of this kind, for he has 
so much of the social element about 
him that he will make friends readily 
and surround himself with social life. 
He will be extravagantly fond of pets 
and animals, and will make friends 
among the children and will know how 
to manage, control, train, and guide 
them. In fact, were he a professor, he 
would be able to call out in the chil- 
dren a great deal of devotion and re- 
spect, hence he would have a double in- 
fluence over their lives. This lad will 
have more friends than he will know 
what to do with; the great difficulty 
with him will be to reduce them to just 
a few and be satisfied. He will want to 
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know everybody and everyone will want 
to know him, therefore in professional 
life or in business he will be sought 
after. 

His head is not only large in circum- 
ference for his age, it being 203 at six 
years of age, but it is also high, being 
15 inches. He will be influenced large- 
ly by his sympathetic and emotional 
nature, and whatever he enjoys he will 
enjoy very keenly, and when he suffers 
he will suffer with equal intensity. He 
should be kept away from excitement 
as much as possible so as to be allowed 
to grow and develop physically: before 
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HAL M. SOUTER, SHELBY, MICH. 


he knows what it is to study hard or 
work hard. 

He is in his element when he is hus- 
tling about, and it will be hard work 
for him to be quiet and reduce his at- 
tention or his exuberance when he is 
in full swing. 

He appears to have an ample supply 
of Firmness, which will give him de- 
termination of mind and thoroughness 
of purpose. When he wants a thing he 
wants it very much and in a hurry, and 
does not always see the need of waiting 
if he can possibly secure his end. Al- 
though he will not be a bad-tempered 
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boy, yet his Firmness is so large that he 
will be liable to give way to it at times 
until he has learned to thoroughly con- 
trol it. 

Everything will seem so fresh, new, 
and interesting to him that he will ask 
many questions about what he sees, and 
persons will have to be expert to be able 
to answer all his questions. 

The line of his head which is anterior 
to his Firmness, the center which gives 
a strong persevering spirit, is particu- 
larly well maintained, and with the ex- 
ception of the organ of Veneration he 
will be noticeable for his good nature, 
his wonderfully keen sympathies, his 
wide-hearted nature, his intuitive in- 
sight, and his analytical ability. The 
latter faculty, situated in the center of 
the forehead, is one that gives him his 
sharp intuitions, his penetration of 
mind, his capacity to see the difference 
between things, and his logical power to 
compare one subject with another. He 
is in his element when he has two of a 
kind that are not exactly alike, and he 
is very discriminative in recognizing 
every point of variation. Such a lad as 
this, with a vigorous organization and 
a strong domestic head, joined to an ac- 
tive intellect and a progressive moral 
brain, would make an excellent physi- 
cian, for he would know how to under- 
stand his patients, both scientifically 
and intuitively. He would not be en- 
tirely guided by the old and prescribed 
forms of treatment, but he would rea- 
son the thing out for himself and study 
the condition and the effect of certain 
kinds of treatment. He is not one who 
would care to have anyone do his think- 
ing for him, therefore he will have ideas 
to express of his own, and others will 
be able to borrow of him many new 
ideas. 

He will be a regular chatterbox, and 
will have more to say than he will be 
able to express, for he has large Causal- 
ity, Comparison, and Intuition, and In- 
dividuality will accumulate so much 
knowledge or information that he will 
not be able to retain all he has acquired, 
and he will be likely to give it off to 
others and seek for more. He will be 
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artistic and ingenious, and will one of 
these days want to write out his ideas 
on these and other lines, 


DOSING THE BABY. 


Do not dose baby with paregoric or 
gin every time he has colic. Your own 
physician does not give you laudanum 
every time your liver is out of order. 
Tie up a lump of sugar with two or 
three drops of peppermint on it, and if 
he has not been too much overfed he 
will soon drop asleep. Mothers fre- 
quently lament the fact that their ba- 
bies have what is called “the nine- 
months’ colic.” All superstition, my 
dears. If you would treat your baby 
properly he would not have even a nine 
minutes’ colic. It is related of a cele- 
brated physician that a patient once 
said to him, “ Doctor, something is 
wrong with my stomach.” “Oh, no,” 
replied the doctor, “ your stomach is all 
right. The Lord made your stomach, 
and he never makes a mistake. It is 
the way you treat it that is wrong—the 
way you stuff it and tamp it down.” 
Half the mothers I know who are 
obliged to take care of their own babies 
give them the bottle or some sort of 
food every time they cry or show sign 
of uneasiness. If babies did not some- 
times have sense enough to refuse this 
perpetual refreshment, or if their 
stomachs were not so constituted that 
they can throw off an over-supply, in- 
fant mortality would be far greater than 
it is. 

Especially in hot weather baby is 
often restless for the want of a drink. 
Try him with a teaspoonful of cold 
water several times a day. Sometimes 
bathing the hot little face and hands 
with a soft cloth will act as a nervine, 
and quiet him. Do not give baby more 
than one entire bath in a day, as too 
much bathing is weakening. Even in 
the hottest weather let him wear flan- 
nel next to his skin, but burden him 
with as few other clothes as possible.— 
Selected from “ Good Housekeeping.” 
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PEACH CUSTARD. 


One tablespoonful of cornstarch, one 
and a half pints of milk (water can be 
used), half a cup of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of butter, yolks of two eggs. Wher 
this custard has cooked thick and 
creamy, set it aside to cool. Peel half 
a dozen large peaches, cut in small 
pieces and add them to the cold cus- 
tard. Beat the whites of two eggs to a 
stiff froth, sweeten generously, add 
two tablespoonfuls of finely minced 
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peaches, spread over the custard and 
serve at once. 


PEACH PUDDING. 


One cup of sugar, one of milk, three 
of flour, two eggs, one-half cup of but- 
ter, two teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
This should be spread over a broad, 
shallow pan. On top of this batter 
place peaches, halved, peeled, and seed- 
ed. In the hollows put sugar, a bit of 
butter, and a drop of vanilla; bake, and 
eat warm with milk. 





Book Reviews. 


“The Philippine Islands,” by Ramon 
Reyes Lala, a native of Manila. Il- 
lustrated. Continental Pub. Co., 
N.S 

The above-named book is, we consider, 
the best piece of literary work that has 
been placed in our hands on the subject 
of the Philippine Islands. We have had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. Lala’s in- 
tensely interesting lecture on this sub- 
ject, and his book completes our desire 
to know more of America’s newly ac- 
quired possession. 

He has given us an insight into the 
country in such a lucid manner that one 
feels almost to have visited the country 
without the fatigue of the journey, and 
has presented us with an idea of the land 
and peoples of this distant archipelago 
with the authority of a native, but a 
native who has taken up his residence as 
a naturalized citizen of America. The 
book is gotten up with wonderful com- 
pleteness, and is up-to-date as regards 
its paper, printing, and general style and 
finish. Of the illustrations we can truly 
say that they are exquisitely executed. 
Most of them we understand are from 
photographs taken by the writer him- 
self, thus they bear an individuality that 
is refreshing. The book is most cer- 
tainly of a practical character, and 
should have a wide sale, and enable the 
American people to realize as never be- 
fore the beauty of the Philippines. 

The writer himself has mastered the 
English language in a thoroughly scho- 
larly manner, and he shows both in his 
book and lecture that he has a mind well 
trained, and admirably fitted for the 
work he has undertaken. 

He has endeavored to portray all 
through his book a faithful description 
of the people and country, and no one can 





accuse him of exaggeration of state- 
ments regarding either. He has pointed 
out defects in his countrymen with un- 
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erring fidelity, and has also indicated to 
the American people the power that lies 
in their hands of remoulding, of educat- 
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ing and inspiring his countrymen to 
bring about higher results in the future. 
His descriptions of the processes of cul- 
tivating many staple products are in 
themselves most interesting. His work 
should have a permanent value, and as he 
passes through the country he will in- 
struct by his beautiful stereopticon views 
what his book represents in black and 
white. We wonder that he has attained 
to so much knowledge in so short a time, 
and that he has gained so comprehensive 
an amount of information in such a re- 
markably short space of time. Mr. Lala 
is a man of rather light than dark com- 
plexion, and he would have us understand 
that all the natives are not as black as 
they are represented. He is about five 
feet eleven inches tall, and is well pro- 
portioned, mentally and physically. He 
is broad-shouldered, clear eyed, with 
dark or black thick hair, and has gentle- 
manly manners and address, while his 
language is absolutely perfect English 
with a charming musical intonation, thus 
completing a truly valuable working 
repertoire for a platform orator. That 
he has a musical voice he allows us to 
judge for ourselves by giving us one or 
two native songs, playing his own accom- 
paniment. He possesses a good per- 
ceptive intellect, which enables him to 
see everything before him, and make 
good use of his material and opportuni- 
ties. He is a graduate of St. John’s Col- 
lege, London, England; is full of wit, and 
he knows how to use his humor to great 
effect. He is a fine representative of 
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those whom we would be glad to wel- 
come into co-citizenship, if they are all 
possessed of such refined features and 
gentlemanly bearing. 


“ Vedanta Philosophy,” by Swami Vive- 
kananda. The Baker & Taylor Co., 
N.. 2 

This is a work by a representative from 
another part of the world to which we 
have just spoken, and by a writer who is 
as individual a man as Mr. Lala. We re- 
fer to Swami Vivekananda. During the 
last few years the American public has 
become acquainted with the philosophy 
of the East through the lectures of sev- 
eral of our Indian friends. The singular 
indefiniteness, and yet the reaching out 
toward possibilities of future mental at- 
tainment has in itself a peculiar charm 
for some people, and there are few men 
who are better able to explain or im- 
part such instruction than the writer of 
this work. Phrenology explains to a 
large extent the wonderful variety of 
thought expressed by highly cultured in- 
tellects of the East. While the East is 
giving much that is interesting, yet it 
can equally learn from the soundness of 
the Western part of the world a great 
deal of what it now evidently ignored. 
The whole book breathes with the sin- 
cerity of the writer, who is highly cult- 
ured and profound in the doctrines of 
this particular philosophy. The volume 
contains a handsome portrait of the 
author, whose phrenological description 

was given in the JOURNAL in 1895. 





Hygienic and Home Department. 
HEALTH NOTES. 


Dr. M. L. Holbrook, writing in 
“ Omega,” says: 


SCHOPENHAUER’S VIEWS ON 
HEALTH. 


Schopenhauer, the philosopher, thus 
expresses himself on the best rules of 
personal hygiene: “I need hardly say 
what one must do to be healthy: 
Avoid every kind of excess, all violent 
and unpleasant emotion, all mental 
overstrain; take daily exercise in the 
open air, cold baths, and such like hy- 
gienic measures. For without a proper 
amount of daily exercise no one can re- 
main healthy; all the processes of life 


demand exercise for the due perform- 
ance of their functions, exercise not only 
of the parts more immediately con- 
cerned, but also of the whole body. For, 
as Aristotle rightly says, ‘ Life is move- 
ment;’ it is its very essence.” 


IS OLD AGE A DISEASE? 


Dr. Althause, an English physician 
who has achieved considerable distinc- 
tion for his excellent contribution to 
medicine, has recently delivered an ad- 
dress in which he holds that old age is 
a disease. The arguments used are that 
there is degeneration of all the organs; 
brain, heart, kidneys, stomach, and 
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lungs are more or less abnormal. The 
memory fails, the sight fails, the hear- 
ing is defective, the strength declines, 
all the functions are performed less 
vigorously. But there is another way of 
looking at this matter. Old age of it- 
self is not a disease but the conditions 
which accompany it, and these condi- 
tions may be present early in life, and 
now and then one becomes old with the 
vigor not abated. The latter is the phy- 
siological old age. The former the path- 
ological one. 

Let us now read what Victor Hugo 
wrote in his old age. He says: 

“T feel in myself the future life. I 
am like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down. The new shoots 
are stronger and livelier than ever. I 
am rising, I know, toward the sky. The 
sunshine is over my head. The earth 
gives me its generous sap, but heaven 
lights me with the reflection of un- 
known worlds. 

“ You say the soul is nothing but the 
result of bodily powers, why then is my 
soul the more luminous when my bod- 
ily powers begin to fail? Winter is on 
my head and eternal spring is in my 
heart. Then I breathe at this hour the 
fragrance of lilies, the violets, and the 
roses as at twenty years. 

“The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal 
symphonies of the worlds which unite 
me. It is marvelous, yet simple. It is 
a fairy tale, and it isa history. For half 
a century I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose, verse, history, phi- 
losophy, drama, romantic, tradition, 
satire, ode, song—I have tried all. But 
I feel that I have not said the thous- 
andth part of what is in me.” 


FOODS OF DIFFERENT PEO- 
PLES. 
Inadequate Nutriment in the Foods of 
Italy, Spain, and France. 
No. 1. 


A nation or country—there’s a dis- 
tinction between the two—is but a col- 
lection of individuals, and therefore 
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the traits, peculiarities, and character- 
istics discerned in individuals are all 
just as manifest in nations and coun- 
tries. Some nations are progressive, 
others retrogressive; some independent, 
others dependent; some are moral, 
others immoral; some successful, others 
unsuccessful. Oftentimes it is those 
nations, like those individuals, that 
have given them the greatest opportuni- 
ties and advantages for success and 
prosperity that fail in life’s battle, while 
other nations that only have a mini- 
mum of help by way of natural benefits 
win in the race of national life. Nature 
has furnished Italy with almost every 
advantage that a nation can desire as an 
aid to national power, greatness, and 
prosperity. She has the fairest skies, 
the finest of climates, a soil naturally 
adapted for the cultivation of an almost 
infinite array of cereals, fruits, and flow- 
ers, ocean routes to every country in 
the world, and yet in these closing days 
of the nineteenth century she is miser- 
ably poor, unprogressive, and debt-bur- 
dened. Gaunt poverty, misery, and 
destitution are ever present in every 
city, town, and street. More than half 
her population are illiterate, and, ac- 
cording to the nation’s official reports, 
her prisons are packed at all times with 
criminals. 

An investigation of the foods of Italy 
will disclose the fact that flour pastes 
constitute the basis of Italian living. 
These pastes are known by their forms, 
as macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and 
the like. They all are made of white 
flour, the whiter the flour the more per- 
fect their production from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view, and they can- 
not be made unless the bran has been 
removed from the flour. Flour paste, 
bread, and in fact all white flour prepar- 
ations, to be in their best state as human 
food, must be, according to Italian taste, 
in an acidulous stage of decomposition. 
Hawthorne and other American writers 
tell this. Italy is the land of the olive, 
yet its people eat the oil of this fruit in 
a rancid or worse state. It is, indeed, 
a country without an intelligent domes- 
tie science.—The Sun. 
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GYMNASTICS FOR THE BLIND. 


Professor Croppen has been devoting 
himself to teaching gymnastics in an in- 
stitution for the blind with excellent re- 
sults. He says in “ Body and Mind.” 

“The gain of fourteen pounds in 
weight is partially due at least to the 
time of year when the weights were 
taken. In height standing we have a 
gain of 1.3 inches; in height sitting .9 
inch, or more than two-thirds as much 
as the gain in height standing; then 
follows height to sternum, showing the 
greatest gain made 2.2 inches. In girth 
of chest in repose we have a gain of .9 
inch, while girth of chest expanded 
shows a gain of 1.4 inches. 

“We have given especial attetion to 
the development of the chest, and to 
obtain a better posture of the body and 
an erect carriage of the head and 
shoulders. The improved appearance 
of our pupils is gratifying, and, as the 
chart indicates, the greatest gain has 
been where it was most needed. 

“Work in the schoolrooms and the 


cheerful disposition of the pupils show 
that we have been mind as well as 
muscle training, character as well as 


body building. If there were figures 
on the chart to indicate the improve- 
ment, I believe greater gains would be 
shown along these lines than any other. 

“ Our work is in no way competitive, 
we offer no other prizes than those of 
health, and the satisfaction which comes 
through the consciousness of self-con- 
trol and a well-trained body. And I 
am glad to say that these incentives 
have been enough to bring forth from 
every pupil of this institution an hon- 
est effort for self-improvement. We 
nearly always have music with fancy 
steps, running, and club exercises. It 
has helped us in getting and holding the 
interest of our pupils. We have found 
an abundance of material in the “ Ger- 
man System ” suited to our needs. And 
our observations and anthropometrical 
comparisons prove that the work we are 
giving is bringing about the desired re- 
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sults, therefore we are encouraged to 
continue on as we have begun. 

Our methods of training are nearly 
the same as those used for the seeing 
pupils. In fact the work of our ad- 
vanced classes seldom reminds us of 
their blindness. A very thin piece of 
wood fastened to the floor under the 
horizontal bar indicates to the pupils 
when they are standing directly under 
the bar, and with this as a guide, the 
height of the bar having been explained 
to the class, the pupils will jump and 
grasp the bar with as much certainty as 
those who can see. Mats are placed be- 
fore other apparatus and as soon as their 
feet touch the mats they know where 
the apparatus is. 


OVER EXERCISE. 


If we accept the broad fact that ex- 
ercise is good, says “‘ The Hospital,” and 
that its effect is to increase the muscu- 
lar strength and bodily development we 
have to ask, “ Why does still further ex- 
ercise cease to be good, and what do we 
mean by over-exercise?” First, we 
must draw a broad distinction between 
the effect of a constantly maintained 
exertion which is required in certain 
trades, and the alternating contraction 
and relaxation of all the muscles of the 
body, which is the characteristic of 
games and athletics of all kinds. That 
constantly maintained effort or mo- 
notonous repetition of the same move- 
ment tends to exhaustion rather than 
nutrition goes without saying; but tak- 
ing ordinary so-called healthy exercise, 
by what is its limit set? The limit ap- 
pears to be set by three factors: (1) The 
capacity of the digestive organs to keep 
up the quality of the blood; (2) the ca- 
pacity of the excretory organs to get 
rid of the waste products which result 
from muscular action, and (3) the 
power of the heart to drive a constant 
stream of blood through every corner 
of the organism. 
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The studies of contemporary scien- 
tists, especially in the department of 
neurology, pertain to the production 
of new phases of life on the side of its 
practical activities, and now and then 
their results furnish evidence that not 
only show the truth of old principles, 
but place in fresher and clearer light 
applications of those principles. 

Among the faculties whose organic 
centres are accepted there are some 
which have not altogether emerged 
from the domain of uncertainty. Put 
in other words, and perhaps better, it 
may be said that these faculties some- 

_times intimate development and rela- 
tion in such a manner as to render un- 
certain their exact determination. One 
of these organic faculties is that of 
Tune, or the recognition of musical 
sounds. Probably there has been no 
student in Phrenology who has not 


An Important Confirmation. 


‘+ Given the state of the brain, and the corresponding thought may be inferred.”—Prof. Tyndall. 









been puzzled in his determination of 
the tone-centre at times, while the great 
majority of observers have found dif- 
ficulty in a satisfactory localization of 
it. There has been nadoubt, however, 
in the minds of phrenologists, since the 
time of the discovery of the organ, that 
such a centre exists in the anterior 
lateral area of the brain. 

It was with no little interest, there- 
fore, that we have taken account of 
some recent investigations bearing up- 
on the musical centre. Preyer, Pen- 
heim, Kussmaul, Charcot, and others 
have demonstrated that the musical 
faculty is older than that of speech, on 
the ground that music has in itself more 
of the primary or simple elements of 
sound-expression than speech. Ani- 
mals of all kinds give expression in 
sound more or less musical to feeling, 
while man alone has the power of 
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original speech, or the expression in 
verbal terms of thought, feeling, ete. 
On this line of discussion it is that ob- 
servers predicate their views of the 
priority of the musical centre. 

We know that children can sing be- 
fore they can speak. Preyer states that 
children between eight and nine months 
old can sing a tune if played on the 
piano. There have been child-musi- 
cians who could play or produce har- 
monious tones on instruments. We 
remember, when quite young, being 
much surprised at seeing a small child 
in the house of a celebrated violinist 
go to the piano and, reaching up, strike 
upon the keys, producing a simple 
melody with which we were familiar. 
This child was so small that he could 
not see the keys. In that very inter- 
esting field of aphasia many instances 
are given by observers that have a 
marked bearing upon this subject. For 
instance, the faculty of speech may be 
entirely absent, while the faculty of 
music, which includes the understand- 
ing of notes and melody and the ability 
to use an instrument, may be quite per- 
fect. There have been idiots carried 
about the country for the exhibition of 
their musical powers; who among our 
readers does not remember “ Blind 
Tom ” for instance, whose capacity for 
imitating pieces of music played in his 
hearing was marvelous. Seguin men- 
tions an idiot who could reproduce on 
the piano any melody sung for him but 
once. Then, too, lack of power to pro- 
duce or comprehend music shows on its 
side that the musical faculties do not 
depend upon the speech faculty. As a 
writer states in the “Journal of the 
American Medical Association,” in a 
recent number: “Just as aphasia rep- 
resents various forms of articulating 
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defects, viz., the reading, writing, 
pronunciation and comprehension of 
words, so does amusia represent various 
forms of auditory defects, viz., the read- 
ing and writing of notes, singing and 
playing on instruments, and the com- 
prehension of musical works.” 

“ Wallascheck and Ballet were the 
first to classify amusia in motor and 
sensory musical agraphia and alexia, 
ete. Lasegue observed a musician suf- 
fering from aphasia who was unable to 
read or write, but could read and sing 
musical sentences with ease. Lich- 
theim reported a ease of speech-deaf- 
ness who could hear whistling and 
singing well, but was unable to hear 
musical melody. Brazier has described 
a patient suffering from apoplexy with- 
out paresis and aphasia, but deaf to 
musical tones. The Marsellaise, played 
by the regimental orchestra, seemed to 
him like simple noises, while he himself 
could play the same and other tunes 
with ease. Charcot reported the case 
of a cornetist who lost the ability of 
using his buccinator muscles. Ballet 
describes the case of a professor of 
music who certainly lost the ability of 
reading.” 

These are but some of the many 
records that have been made by observ- 
ers bearing upon this very interesting 
subject, and which differentiate between 
the speech or language centre and that 
of music. Now a word or two with 
reference to the findings in the brain- 
tissue, which are more or less con- 
firmative of the impressions of these 
observers. In the “ Deutsche Zeitung,” 
1894, Edgren mentions a case of musi- 
cal deafness. A man was unable to 
distinguish between a waltz, polka, or a 
march, and so far as speech was con- 
cerned had no defect. He understood 
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the language of others, but could not 
speak himself. After his death, his 
brain was examined, and it was found 
that the anterior two-thirds of the first, 
and the anterior half of the second tem- 
poral convolution of the left hemi- 
sphere, and the posterior half of the 
first temporal convolution of the right 
hemisphere of the brain were destroyed. 
He concludes from this that there is 
only one musical centre in this region. 
This we must regard as an error. Broca 
had the impression that his discovery 
of the centre of Language related only 
to the left hemisphere of the brain, but 
later observers determined the fact that 
Language has a double organic relation 
—a similarity of location in both hemi- 
spheres. We have not the least doubt 
that through further observers music 
will be shown to have its double local- 
ization in accordance with the views of 
phrenologists. 

The auditory centres are situated in 
the temporal convolutions. The evi- 
dences are sufficient we think for this 
opinion, and this fact doubtless has its 
bearing upon the musical centres, just 
as much as it bears upon the Language 
centres. Mere hearing does not deter- 
mine the organic location of the faculty 
that intellectually or psychically recog- 
nizes musical tones. 

Indeed, Larionoff has come to the 
conclusion, after numerous experiments 
on dogs, that there are several musical 
centres situated in the posterior half of 
the hemispheres, and several motor cen- 
tres situated in the anterior half of 
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the hemispheres of the cerebrum. The 
motor centre, therefore, as the writer in 
the “American Medical Association 
Journal” remarks, is probably devel- 
oped near or adjacent to the centre for 
ordinary writing in one of the frontal 
convolutions. He says, “the singing 
centre is situated a little behind the 
motor centre of speech of Broca in the 
third frontal convolution, and is other- 
wise known as the centre of Krause. 
The motor centre presiding over the 
functions of performing on various in- 
struments develops in exercising in the 
anterior part of the central convolu- 
tion alongside the motor centre of note- 
writing. The centre for playing wind 
instruments is developed in the region 
governing the movements of the lips, 
a little above the centre of Krause.” 
Here we note that the differentiation 
assigned to the musical centre is car- 
ried to even a further extent than that 
of the Language centre. It provides 
food for conjecture certainly, yet we are 
willing to accept in a general way the 
principles that are applied to such dif- 
ferentiations, “ for there must certainly 
exist separate centres for the higher 
functions of musical instruments, mu- 
sical conceptions, and ideas.” 

The region of the anterior associa- 
tion centre, according to Fletching, is 
situated in the frontal lobes, and per- 
haps not so definitely described as we 
would have it, yet with enough of posi- 
tiveness to be a confirmation of the doc- 
trine already set down in the books of 
the phrenological observers. 

H. S. D. 
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In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Letters of Captain Dreyfus to 
His Wife.” Translated by L. G. Mo- 
reau. Harper Bros. 


No man at the present moment is, we 
can safely say, causing more universal 
interest than the man whose letters have 
been collected, and who is now upon his 
trial at Rennes, France. The letters 
commence in December, 1894, and con- 
tinue to March, 1898, with several addi- 
tional letters of 1899. The book contains 
a portrait of Captain Dreyfus himself in 
army uniform, and also a pencil sketch 
of Madame Dreyfus and her children. 
No one can read these letters, which are 
termed “letters of an innocent man,” 
without feeling that one human being 
has been sacrificed to serve a purpose in 
mnilitary circles, and it is to be hoped that 
justice will be done with the evidence 
that can be brought to bear in the pres- 
ent trial, and that his innocence will be 
once more established. The letters have 
been published just at a time when they 
are calculated to invite public attention, 
and will therefore have a widespread in- 
fluence. 


“ Health of Body and Mind: Some Prac- 
tical Suggestions of How to Improve 
by Physical and Mental Culture,” by 
T. W. Topham, M.D. The Alliance 
Pub. Co., New York. 

Moving as the present age does with 
such velocity, one is not surprised that a 
few practical-minded people are rousing 
attention to the fact that we need to 
learn how to live within our strength in 
order to live long, and the writer of this 
work seems to have solved the problem, 
and has given others the benefit of his 
conclusions by many practical thoughts 
and illustrations. In the early Greek 
history we read of the wonderful gym- 
nastic work done by the natives of that 
country, which resulted in other coun- 
tries taking pattern and improving their 
gymnasia. To the Greeks we owe much 
for the amount of system that has crept 
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into our physical exercises of to-day. We 
hail such a book with pleasure as the one 
before us, for we believe it is just what 
is needed to make us feel that our bodies 
are of importance as well as our brains. 
Anyone will be amply repaid for the time 
spent in not only looking through the 
book, but by endeavoring to carry out its 
principles by daily exercise . of his 
muscles. Dr. Topham knows how to 
present his subject in a concise and 
practical manner. Each chapter con- 
tains a motto which, if acted upon, will 
be of lasting benefit to the one who pur- 
sues the course. 

“Suggestion,” by George C. Pitzer, 
M.D., $1.00.—‘ In all cases where we in- 
struct people to treat themselves by 
auto-suggestion, or where we treat them 
at a distance by written suggestions and 
mental efforts combined, we like to have 
them know and understand that the liv- 
ing soul is the source of all power to heal 
disease, correct vices, and lift people 
from conditions of moral depravity, and 
place them upon a plane of life where 
they are free from harm, and where they 
are able and free to devote their talents 
and time to useful ends.” ‘“ We should 
never forget to send pure thoughts to the 
lustful, a peaceful thought to the re- 
vengeful.” This will be found a very in- 
teresting treatise to those who adopt this 
method of cure. 

“The St. Louis School of Suggestive 
Therapeutics ” announces a course of in- 
struction embracing the proper use and 
application of electricity in the treatment 
of all diseases where it can be used to 
advantage, including X-ray work. 

“ Stammering,” 25 cents postpaid.—In 
this little work valuable hints of over- 
coming this troublesome habit is given. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Vstuponym oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


J. E., Shady Grove, Tex.—You ask upon 
what principle is personal magnetism 


based; in answering this question we 
would call your attention to the fact that 
constitution and temperament have a 
great deal to do with personal magnet- 
ism; as_a rule, speakers who are best 
known for their magnetic power are 
those who possess the vital-mental tem- 
perament. They do not ruffle their audi- 
ence, but sway an immense power over 
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them. They have not the sledge-hammer 
form of oratory possessed by those who 
have the motive temperament, while, 
phrenologically speaking, they have the 
advantage of possessing large Benevo- 
lence, a strong social brain, an active 
amount of Human Nature, and a smaller 
degree of Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Firmness. They know how to say a 
disagreeable thing in a palatable form. 
If you wish to cultivate in yourself per- 
sonal magnetism, encourage more sleep, 
get into the attitude of more restfulness 
of mind, and do not allow yourself to be 
irritated or disturbed by family jars or 
business worries. Compose yourself in 
calmness as far as is possible in this 
hustling world, and steal yourself from 
your surroundings as much as possible if 
they go contrary to the above advice. . 
J. P., Ottawa, Can.—In smoothing out 
the difficulty that you find in making 
connections in your ministerial work, we 
are pleased to submit the following re- 
ply. You ask, “ Why is it that the ma- 
jority of men have Veneration developed 
more or less, and yet are not servants 
and worshippers of God in the Bible 
sense; have they other gods, namely, 
money, land, fame, self, wives or chil- 
dren, and does Veneration operate on 
those things instead? Perhaps your 
ideas of the use of Veneration in the old 
stereotyped way varies somewhat from 
what is recognized in its modern sense. 
If this is the case, then remodel your idea 
of the recognized form of worship. 
There is not less Christianity in the 
world, but there may be less form and 
ceremony extracted in the worship of 
men of to-day outside of the Episcopal 
and Catholic churches. John Wesley was 
a strict disciplinarian, and in his day he 
expected the letter of his moral code to 
be fulfilled. Is it not, however, better to 
have the spirit of the law within us than 
the law alone. Veneration is broadening 
in its development, just the same as every 
other faculty of the mind, and are we 
not getting to-day a nearer sympathy 
with God’s word and breathing it into 
every-day life, rather than simply ex- 
pressing it in worship? We think so. 
M. E. M., Windsor, Wis.—You ask, 
“How are you to train and strengthen 
your memory, and what you must eat 
and drink so that you can perfectly re- 
member what you read, see, and hear? ” 
To answer your question fully we should 
need to have a portrait of yourself and 
time at command to write out several 
large sheets of foolscap to explain in a 
lucid manner al] you want to know, but 
in a word or two we would advise you 
to concentrate your mind for ten min- 
utes every night on a subject which you 
wish most particularly to remember, and 
you will find at the end of the month 
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that your memory has become wonder- 
fully strengthened. With regard to your 
diet eat the kinds of food that you find 
you can easily digest, but not those that 
try and tease your digestive power; seek 
a variety of food, and include consider- 
able fruit in every meal. 

C. H. T., Rome, N. Y.—We are glad to 
know that you have been a reader of our 
JOURNAL for twenty-two years, and take 
pleasure in replying to your request for 
some explanation concerning “ the house 
painter.” In order to be a good house 
decorator one must have large Ideality, 
Constructiveness, Sublimity, Imitation, 
and Color in order to be able to fully fol- 
low out the various shades necessary for 
the work. We are bringing out a series 
of articles on “ Phrenology and Busi- 
ness,” and will try and bear in mind your 
request for further light on this subject. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 

addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


Replies to the following will appear in 
our next month’s JOURNAL: F. M. M., 
College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa.; E. G. B., 
Llano, Tex.; S. H. R., Llano, Tex.; J. B. C., 
Streator, Ill.; S. J. M., Weston, Ia. 


No. 457.—I. V. E., Low Moor, Ia.—Your 
photographs indicate a well-balanced or- 
ganization—one that is well able to take 
responsibilities and further the interests 
of the community. You are not so for- 
ward in breaking ground on your own, 
account, but you do delight in perfecting 
your work and in seeing it develop. You 
have more than ordinary tact and re- 
serve; you do not tell what you are going 
to do beforehand, hence people are never 
disappointed in any work that you are 
unable to carry out according to your 
first plans. You prefer your work to 
speak for itself, and it always does. You 
are very strong in your friendship and 
expect a good deal from your friends. 
You are a good talker when you get 
started. You ought to make a good deal 
out of your intellectual abilities. 
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No. 458.—J. D. P. W., Natimuk, Victo- 
ria, Australia.—Your head is high and 
long, rather than broad, but you do most 
of your mental work with the forepart 
of your brain, and combine your social 
intercourse with intellectual opportuni- 
ties. You are an excellent observer, and 
see accurately the forms and outlines of 
whatever is going in your part of the 
country. You could turn your hand to 
almost anything, for you have great ver- 
satility of mind and availability of tal- 
ent, hence can do the organizing for any 
amount of work. You show taste, and 
were you a printer would prefer fancy 
printing to ordinary typesetting. You 
could plan your own house, if you could 
not put it up yourself, and have a pre- 
dominance of the motive mental temper- 
ament. You can adapt yourself to a va- 
riety of subjects. 


No. 459.—W. H., Carmi, Ill.—You have 
a strong physique, and have a healthy 
organization; you ought to enjoy your 
work, if it is of the right kind, for you 
will not be held back, as some are, by 
sickness. You could turn your railroad 
experience to a good account, and could 
ably fit yourself for the work of engi- 
neering, and you will like this better 
than teaching or farming, or storekeep- 
ing. If unable to get the opportunities 
for engineering, you could succeed in 
mechanical work, or in holding some 
office connected with railroading, where 
a love and capacity for mechanics would 
come in. You have an excellent percep- 
tive intellect, hence know what you are 


about; try and make the most of your- 
ad 


self by studying Phrenology. 


No. 460.—W. S. L., Cleveland, O.—Your 
picture indicates that you have a com- 
pact organization, and when you get to 
work you go at it with a will, but you 
need an incentive or motive to give you 
confidence in yourself and energy to di- 
rect your intellectual forces. You have 
rather more the cast of mind that would 
enjoy a professional career, to mere busi- 
ness, but there are some kinds of the 
wholesale business that you can put 
yourself to, such as travelling and whole- 
sale trade, and the selection of material 
for your business. We would advise you 
to use every opportunity to study, for 
you have more than ordinary capacity to 
succeed in the semi-intellectual lines of 
work. 


No. 461.—M. J. K., Sabine Pass, Tex.— 
You have the warm, arterial, vital tem- 
perament; you do nothing in an indiffer- 
ent way; are liked in society for your ex- 
pertness, as well as for your gentlemanly 
bearing; you ought to get on well in the 
world, for you know how to adapt your- 
self to circumstances, and consequently 
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see beforehand how things are going to 
turn out. You have a keen sense of or- 
der, method, and arrangement, and are 
capable of taking responsibilities upon 
your shoulders and of carrying them out 
with care and promptitude; you are fond 
of experiments, and could succeed in ex- 
perimental chemistry, invention, practi- 
cal mathematics, or in a department of 
business that required considerable plan- 
ning and organizing ability. 


No. 462.—L. A., New Castle, Pa.-—This 
child has a large head, and is old for her 
age; she will make a good student if 
she has opportunities for educational 
culture, but she will need drawing out, 
and in time will repay anyone for the 
eare of her. She is very sensitive, too 
much so in fact, and needs to be set to 
work, or else she will become unhappy. 
She will be full of energy, rather 
secretive, self-contained, and it may be 
difficult to understand her fully. She 
should have a thorough examination 
some day, for we believe it would do her 
good. 


No. 463.—C. E. B., Dayton, O.—Your 
photograph indicates that you are an en- 
thusiastic man, and your zeal _ is 
not of the soap-bubble kind; you are full 
of practical common-sense, consequently 
you lay your plans ahead. You have 
large perceptive faculties, observe well, 
and are able to intuitively study the char- 
acteristics of others, and it does not take 
you long to make up your mind who to 
trust, and as a rule you are correct in 
your judgment, and can afford to go by 
the decision that you first make. You 
have a philanthropic nature, and will 
want to do good in the world wherever 
you are. In fact, your aims in life will 
be above those of mere money-making. 
Your head is high, and looks well after 
the moral ethics of life. 


No. 464.—J. A. C., Syracuse, N. Y.— 
There is a predominance of the vital tem- 
perament represented in the photograph 
of this young man, and we recognize that 
he will show smartness, intellectually 
speaking, for his measurements of brain 
power are above the average, hence the 
mental temperament is developed along 
with the vital, and makes him ardent in 
every line of attainment that he selects. 
He is very analytical, and will learn more 
out of school than in it for the present. 
He is very quick to pick up knowledge 
and information, and would succeed well 
in a business course, and could eventu- 
ally organize business on an extensive 
seale. If he were to take to study he 
could become a good speaker, and enjoy 
the profession of law as applied to busi- 
ness, but could not devote himself to civil 
law very well. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


I am just commencing the season’s 
work at Two Harbors, Minn., with ap- 
parently good prospects. Am working 
the towns on my way now to southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois, where I 
expect to lecture all the Fall and begin- 
ning of winter. Hope you Will have a 
goodly number at the Institute this Fall. 
I hope to take another course when I’ve 
time. 

On July 14 a lecture entitled, ‘“‘ The 
Teaching of Phrenology in Relation to 
the Woman’s Movement,” was given by 
Esther Higgs, F.F.I., at Mowbray House, 
London, under the auspices of the 
Women’s International Progressive 
Union. Miss Higgs gave as the verdict 
of Phrenology full sympathy with the 
Woman’s movement, showing how it was 
a step in the right direction, being a 
movement toward progress, in the un- 
folding of latent talent, and in the de- 
velopment of a fuller life, which, by the 
unerring laws of heredity, would result 
in a more intelligent, broad-minded, and 
happier race of people in the generations 
following. She showed how fresh air 
and muscular development will do much 
to balance up an excess of the nervous 
element, and commended the increased 
attention which women were now giving 
to various forms of healthy athletic ex- 
ercise. 

Phrenology taught that the feminine 
intellect was composed of exactly the 
same elements as the masculine, there- 
fore by cultivation woman was equally 
able to take her share in the intellectual 
life of the world, and Phrenology would 
advocate that every field of service should 
be open to those who possess the nat- 
ural qualifications regardless of sex. 

In quoting Mr. Fowler’s words: “ All 
work is better done when the united ef- 
forts of both are given,” Miss Higgs drew 
the inference that if we wish for better 
laws women must help to make them, 
and if we would have better local ad- 
ministration women must take their 
place here also. 

There was a good attendance. Several 
questions were asked, and an interesting 
discussion followed, turning chiefly upon 
such points as heredity, phrenological 
methods of education, self-knowledge, 
self-development, etc. 

Testimony was also borne to the truth- 
fulness and value of Phrenology, and a 
tribute of gratitude paid by one lady 
present to the memory of Professor L. 
N. Fowler, whose examination given to 
her some thirteen years ago had been 
of so much use. 

Evidently an interest in the science of 
Phrenology had been awakened, for more 
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than one afterward inquired concerning 
the best way to begin its study, and 
asked the lecturer to recommend books 
on the subject. 

Professor D. MacKenzie, class of 1898, 
writes: “Am in Woodstock, Ont., a 
town of about 10,000 inhabitants. Ex- 
pect to remain for a few weeks, and have 
every prospect of doing well.” 

Letters have been received from Henry 
Humphreys from Chicago, where he is 
settled as a Phrenologist at present. 

Mr. Schoefield writes from Utah of his 
work there, and of Mr. Miller of Provo. 
We are always glad to keep in mind all 
in the field, and those interested in 
Phrenology. 

Professors J. W. and A. M. Rutter are 
in Atlantic City for the summer season. 
A transient visitor at our office spoke 
most highly of their work. 

Owen H. Williams has reached Atlantic 
City, and will be in New York in Sep- 
tember. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
holds its opening meeting the first Tues- 
day of this month. Will friends who have 
not received an invitation kindly write for 
tickets for themselves and friends? 

As all the newest thoughts on mind- 
culture require a study of Phrenology, 
those who are doubtful about attending 
the Institute course should decide at once 
and take advantage of the opportunities 
of the Autumn Session, which opens Sep- 
tember 5th. A special feature—the New 
Psychology. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The Fowler Institute, London, opens its 
Autumn Session this month. 

Members and friends will please observe 
that in future public lectures will be given 
on the first and third Wednesdays in the 
month. The Winter Session will open on 
September 20th, and a lecture given by 
W. Brown, Esq., J.P., president of the 
above institute; these lectures are free 
to members and their friends. 

A class for the study of Phrenology and 
kindred sciences will commence to meet 
on Tuesday, September 19th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Intending students should send in their 
names to the secretary. To those who 
are unable to attend the classes at the In- 
stitute, we would recommend our course 
of lessons through the post. This depart- 
ment of our work has been much appre- 
ciated by provincial students. 

Mr. Lepage, F.F.P.I., has called at the 
office on his home trip from Venezuela. 
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SELF-CONTROL, 


We all need self-control, and there are 
many ways of encouraging it. How 
many of our readers will tell us what 
faculties are called into action by the cul- 
tivation of this all-important factor of 
the mind? “The Family Doctor” gives 
us some help on this subject: 

“ Self-control may be developed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as we tone up a 
weak muscle—by little exercises day by 
day. Let us each day do, as mere exer- 
cises of discipline in moral gymnastics, a 
few acts that are disagreeable to us, the 
doing of which will help us in instant 
action in our hour of need. The exer- 
cises may be very simple—dropping for 
a time an intensely interesting book at 
the most thrilling page of the story, 
jumping out of bed at the first moment 
of waking, walking home when one is 
perfectly able to do so, but when the 
temptation is to take a cab, talking to 
some disagreeable person and trying to 
make the conversation pleasant. These 
daily exercises in moral discipline will 
have a wondrous tonic. effect on a per- 
son’s whole moral nature. 

“ The individual can attain self-control 
in great things only through self-control 
in little things. He must study himself 
to discover what is the weak point in 
his armor, what is the element within 


him that keeps him from his fullest suc- 


cess. This is the characteristic upon 
which he should begin his exercise in 
self-control. Is it selfishness, vanity, 
cowardice, morbidness, temper, laziness, 
worry, mind-wandering, lack of purpose? 
—whatever form human weakness as- 
sumes in the masquerade of life he must 
discover. He must then live each day as 
if his whole existence were telescoped 
down to the single day before him. 
With no useless regret for the past, no 
usless worry for the future, he should 
live that day as if it were his only day 
—the only day left for him to assert all 
that is best in him, the only day left for 
him to conquer all that is worst in him. 
He should master the weak element with- 
in him at each slight manifestation from 
moment to moment. Each moment then 
must be a victory for it or for him. Will 
he be king or slave?—the answer rests 
with him.” 


THE IDEAL WOMAN WILL BE A 
PEACEMAKER. 

She Will Possess Large Benevolence, 
Friendship, and Human Nature. 
She will find great happiness in uniting 
in the beautiful bonds of friendship those 
who have been foes. She will realize 
that the majority of mankind. is good 
at heart, and she will aways try to see 
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only the good, and to help it make itself 
manifest, knowing that there are some 
kinds of knowledge which even the 
most learned men do not care to possess. 
When she hears a person speak unkindly 
of another, she will think how he will 
regret it some day, and she will try, with- 
out antagonizing him, to bring out an 
early expression of repentance, knowing 
that it will do him good, both physically 
and mentally. She will do all in her 
power to keep her friend in ignorance of 
the unkind speeches made against him; 
then, should he chance to hear them, she 
will counsel forgiveness rather than re- 
taliation. 


DON’T WORRY. 


“ Don’t Worry ” movements and circles 
are being formed all over the world with 
the following “ Rules for Conquering the 
Worry Habit ”: 

1. Consider what must be involved in 
the truth, that God is infinite, and that 
you are a part of His plan. 

2. Memorize some of 
promises and recall them 
temptation to worry returns. 

3. Cultivate a spirit of gratitude for 
daily mercies. 

4. Realize worrying as an enemy which 
destroys your happiness. 

5. Realize that it can be cured by per- 
sistent effort. 

6. Attack it definitely as something to 
be overcome. 

7. Realize that it has never done, and 
never can do, the least good. It wastes 
vitality and impairs the mental faculties. 

8. Help and comfort your neighbor. 

9. Forgive your enemies and conquer 
your aversions. 

10. Induce others to join the 
Worry ” movement. 


the Scripture 
when the 


* Don’t 


PRIZE OFFER. 


We have heard a good deal lately about 
“The Man with the Hoe.” What about 
“The Man with the Brain?” A year’s 
subscription to the JOURNAL will be given 
as a prize to the best reply in verse to 
the above query. Length of poem no ob- 
ject. Some knowledge of Phrenology 
must be used. Contributions to be sent 
in not later than November Ist. 


We have had to reserve 
“Overstury”” and “ Over-Exercise 
October. 

We have in preparation sketches of Sir 
Thomas Lipton, Rev. M. Peters, Rev. 
Dwight Hillis, ete. Tlilustrated articles on 
Captain Dreyfus, Sir Thomas Lipton, Ad- 
miral Dewey, will shortly appear. 


articles on 
” for 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
ae required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
one our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 





———— 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“‘Harper’s Magazine ’—New York, Au- 

st—Is a recreation number, and con- 
sequently has considerable fiction in its 
pages. Some interesting stories are 
written by S. MacManus, Alice Deuer, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Stephen Crane, and 
Howells among others. War has not 
ceased to find writers, hence Rear-Ad- 
miral Beardslee has given one article on 
“ Episodes of the Taiping Rebellion,” and 
an interesting account of the Filipino In- 
surrection of 1896. Mr. Henry Sandon 
has waxed eloquent over the little island 
which he calls “ Haiti the Unknown,” 
which is well worth reading. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine.’”—New York. 
—Mr. Morris Thompson, in the August 
number, has taken up the subject of 
lynching in the South, and gives some of 
the results that have come about by the 
summary punishment meted out to the 
negroes. “Weyler’s Telegraphy ” is dis- 


cussed by Professor George F. Barker 
from a scientific standpoint; he points 
out that there are two methods of wire- 
less telegraphy that have been devised, 
both of them being capable of transmit- 
ting signals to a distance of only fifteen 
to twenty words a minute, while the 
modern automatic wire telegraph can 
send and receive two thousand words a 
minute. The novel for the month is 
“ Fortune’s Vassal,” by Sarah Bonwell 
Elliott. 

“The Anglo-Saxon Review” is one of 
the new publications of the day brought 
out by Lady Randolph Churchill. It is 
a quarterly, and certainly is most unique 
in character. 

“ The Scientific American,” for August 
5th, New York, contains illustrations of 
electric heating in a Carmelite hospice. 
The development of electrical power at 
Niagara Falls in vast quantities has re- 
sulted in the installation of the new Car- 
melite hospice of an electrical plant for 
cooking and heating, which has not its 
equal in the world. The hospice is lo- 
eated on the Canadian side of the river 
some distance back from the Falls. This 
is but the beginning of what will become 
common in the next century. 

* Men.”—New York.—Professor Lyman 
B. Speary writes an interesting article on 
“‘ Formative Influences in a Boy’s Life.” 
How we wish that Phrenology was suf- 
ficiently understood in every household 
to enable all children to have the right 
influences in their early lives! 

“The Book Buyer.”—In the August 
number portraits are given of Lady Eden 
and James McNeil Whistler. The notes 
on literature are, as usual, interesting. 
Special comment is given to books on 
Golf and Golfers, and in the depart- 
ment of “ Fields and Woods,” we have a 
fine corner as an illustration. 

“Literary News.”—New York.—Mary 
Johnston, author of “ Prisoners of Hope,” 
is the first illustration, and is accom- 
panied by a short sketch of her life. She 
was born in Virginia, her mother belong- 
ing to one of the many Scotch-Irish fam- 
ilies of West Virginia. A picture is also 
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given of the Aeropile from H. G. Well’s 
latest novel, ‘“‘ When the Sleepers Wake.” 
The novel and the illustration are truly 
wonderful productions. 

Gehart Hauptmann’s portrait is given 
as the writer of the “Sunken Bell,” a 
German fairy play, which is interesting 
to all readers of this literary genius. 

“Good Housekeeping.”—Springfield, 
Mass.—Emily Talmut has an interesting 
article in the August number on “ Cook- 
ing by Electricity,” which, from what 
she says, is not very expensive and ex- 
tremely convenient. There is an illustra- 
tion of a portable stove, a heater, and 
stew-pan, a tea-kettle and broiler; the 
size of the latter is 9 by 12 inches; it re- 
quires a maximum of 1,200 watts, and 
<osts about fifteen dollars. She says, 
“Now supposing the average consump- 
tion is 1,000 watts, and this continues fif- 
teen minutes, which ought to cook a 
good-sized steak, the cost will not exceed 
two and a half cents. Under the head- 
ing “ Mothers in Counsel,” Mary Salding 
Broan has an article on the psychical 
life of the mother which contains some 
good ideas. “Women Who Have Made 
the World Better ” is the title of an arti- 
cle on Julia K. Dyer, by Mary Sargent 
Hopkins; Mrs. Dyer was a woman whom 
to know was to love. The Culinary 
Realm is as usual seasonable. 

* Appleton’s Monthly.”"—New York.— 
One excellent article in this month’s is 
on “ The Race Question in the Philippine 
Islands,” by Ferdinand Blumentritte; a 
fine illustrated article by Francis Zirn- 
biebel on “ Teachers’ School of Science,” 
is interesting throughout, and gives the 
principal workers who have been inde- 
fatigable among students of science. 
“ Practical Causes of Mental Fatigue,” 
by Professor M. V. O’Shea, is an article 
in itself that is worthy of much thought 
and reflection. It condenses a _ vast 
amount of instruction in a small space. 
An article of Herbert Spencer at 79, with 
his portrait at 78, given as a frontispiece, 
is an interesting contribution. At the 
completing of his “ Philosophy,” an ad- 
dress of congratulation was prepared and 
presented to him with a request that he 
would have his portrait painted and pre- 
sented to the nation. This has since 
been done, the portrait being painted by 
Hubert Herkomer. Herbert Spencer now 
lives at Brighton. 

“Omega” for August.—New York.— 
Henry Wood gives the opening article on 
the “ Hygiene of the Emotional.” The 
article closes with this sentence: “ What 
men think about, they grow like or be- 
come.” How necessary it is, therefore, 
for us to guard our thoughts. 

“The New Crusade.”—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—A brief study in psychology by 
Rose M. Wood Allen; “ The Breaking of 
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a Child’s Will,” by Mrs. Frank Malleson, 
and “ Training, the Mental Powers,” are 
all interesting articles in a recent num- 
ber, and deserve more comment than we 
can give in this column. 

“The New Voice.”—New York.—In a 
recent number General Horace Porter 
was the first illustrated character sketch, 
and proved to be an interesting article. 

“The Canadian Statesman,” Bowman- 
ville, Ont.; ‘‘ The Celeste Courier,” Texas; 
“The Eldon Advertiser,’ Missouri; “ The 
Dial of Progress,” Mt. Pleasant, Ia.; 
“The Gainsboro Sentinel,’ Tennessee; 
“The National Advocate,’ New York; 
“The Nation,” New York; “ The Orange 
Journal,” Orange, N. J., and the “ Platts- 
burg News,” among others, have all 
kindly given the JOURNAL notices, which 
we here wish to acknowledge. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


The ‘“‘ New Chart,” which goes to press 
the end of the month, will be in circula- 
tion on the 25th of September. 

On receipt of 25 cents a copy will be 
sent postpaid. The wholesale price will 
be the same as the “ Wells Chart,” by the 
hundred, etc. Phrenology is brought up 
to date. 

Is the JOURNAL increasing in interest? 
Nearly five hundred new names have been 
received at the office through inquiries 
during the month. 

Phrenologists will welcome the “ New 
Chart,” containing twelve new tables. 

A new edition of “How to Keep a 
Store” ($1, of which 20,000 have been 
sold) is just off the press. The possessor 
of this work may save several thousand 
dollars. 

————_@—___—__ 


“Practical Healing for Mind and 
Body ”—a complete treatise on the prin- 
ciples and practice of healing by a knowl- 
edge of divine law.—This book is just 
what its name implies; it is one of the 
most satisfactory and instructive works 
ever published on mental healing. Its 
explanations of principle are so terse and 
practical that no one of ordinary per- 
ception can fail to understand its teach- 
ing. For $2.00 a copy will be sent post- 
paid. Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st 
Street, New York. 


———_e——_——_ 


I have already several of your valuable 
works. I am delighted with them. 
Please send me “ Wedlock,” and oblige, 

Geo. Stern, Summerland, Cal. 
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SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


We have frequent inquiries for some 
work containing printed lectures suitable 
for delivery, and sometimes an applica- 
tion is made to us to prepare lectures for 
delivery on Phrenology or some phase of 
the subject. This can be done, and still 
it is not a plan that can be recommended. 
The person that is to deliver the lecture 
ought to be conversant with the subject; 
should read and prepare to talk about it. 
Of course, copious extracts can be made 
from the published works, and matter 
can be condensed for presentation in this 
way, and the reading of lectures delivered 
by others will prove helpful. In this 
connection we would recommend: 

“ Fowler’s Lectures on Man,” being the 
published lectures delivered by Mr. L, N. 
Fowler, of London, in Europe, contain a 
number of lectures on various phrenolog- 
ical topics; they present to phrenologists 
both the matter and its presentation in a 
popular style. Bound in cloth, at $1.50. 

*““Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology ” is 
also a popular presentation of the sub- 
ject by one of the most famous lecturers 
that has ever been before the public. 
These lectures were reported by Dr. 
Boardman and carfully revised by the 
author, and are rich in phrenological ma- 
terial. Price, $1.25. These are the only 
two volumes of published lectures we 
have. We would also call attention to: 

“Forty Years in Phrenology,” by Pro- 
fessor Sizer. This is made up of a record 
of the experiences of a lecturer and ex- 
aminer, and furnishes a great amount of 
data relating to work in the phrenological 
field, together with anecdotes and illus- 
trations, which will be found useful. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Brain and Mind,” by Dr. Drayton, 
furnishes scientific data for lectures on 
Phrenology, and the contents of this book 
should be familiar to anyone who intends 
to lecture on the subject. It gives the 
basis for a scientific presentation of the 
subject that will stand the test of criti- 
cism, considering all modern objections 
that are sometimes brought. The price 
of this is $1.50. 

“The Right Place in Life; or, The 
Choice of Occupation,” is a popular topic 
for phrenological lectures; and in this 
connection attention may be called to: 

* Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do 
and Why,” by Nelson Sizer, a large illus- 
trated volume containing descriptions of 
qualifications required for more than sev- 
enty trades and professions. Price, $2. It 
is unquestionably the best work on the 
subject. 

Our catalogue contains a complete list 
of the works published on the subject, 
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sent on application 
postage. 

The shower of prosperity is on us, and 
as showers are necessary in the natural 
world for future blossom and fruit, so, 
in the domestic world, an early presenta- 
tion of the claims of Phrenology to the 
father and mother for development of 
childhood, womanhood, or manhood, 
brings prosperity to those influenced by 
its teachings. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL is filled with advice for parents. 
Our agents should make it their business 
to shower such chances upon them by 
furnishing specimen copies and other 
pamphlets to awaken an interest in the 
subject. All of which, with confidential 
terms to agents, wili be furnished on ap- 
plication. Write us at once. ° 


with stamp for 


“Harmony of Phrenology and the 
Bible; ” in the definition of the organs, 
their use, excess, and deficiency; with 
quotations from the Bible recognizing 
every faculty and passion, sanctioning 
their use and warning against their 
abuse. 12mo. 10 cents. 


““Wedlock; or, The Right Relation of 
the Sexes,” by Samuel R. Wells; price, 
$1.50. “* Marriage, Its History and Phi- 
losophy,” by L. N. Fowler; price, $1. 
** Matrimony,” by O. S. Fowler; price, 40 
cents. ‘“‘ Domestic Life,” by Professor 
Sizer; price, 25 cents. “ Right Selection 
in Wedlock,” by Professor Sizer; price, 
10 cents; and “Getting Married and 
Keeping Married,” price 10 cents, are 
works which ought to be carefully read. 


Good for Any Time.—There is much in 
our new book, “ Vacation Time,” that is 
good for any time, and the hints on how 
to live for health and strength will be 
found practical and useful, and well 
worth much more than the price to any 
of our readers. Sent on receipt of price, 
only 25 cents. Address this office. 


“How to Study Strangers by Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head.”—The three lead- 
ing features of the book are, 1. “ The 
Analysis and Illustration of the Human 
Temperament.” 2. “Child Culture.” 3. 
“ Character Studies.” In short, man and 
his make-up, his talents and dispositions 
are presented in so many lights that all 
readers will be benefited by the perusal 
of “How to Study Strangers.” Price, 
$1.50. Cloth. 

The same old story—How can I best fill 
my place in life? Our answer is: Phren- 
ology will tell you! Write for particu- 
lars, and send ten cents for “ Choice of 
Occupation.” 

Dr. Elliott’s book on “ Audceology,” a 


treatise on generative life, should be in 


the hands of every man and woman. The 
price of this is $1.50, postpaid. 
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The phrenologist needs all the informa- 
tion he can get on the subject, and the 
Institute presents the opportunity for 
obtaining the ideas and the results of 
the experience and the practical knowl- 
edge of those who have been longest in 
the field, and have done, perhaps, ten 
times as much work in the field as any 
others now living. 


Send for catalogue of all the works of 
Dio Lewis. His books make good pres- 
ents, and will repay any one who reads 
them. 


‘*Digestion and Dyspepsia.”—One of the 
best popular expositions of the disorders of the 
stomach and its allied organism, prepared for 
popular reading by Dr. R. T. Trall. Well il- 
lustrated. In cloth, $1.00. 


‘Vacation Time.”—This little book with 
its many suggestions for the use of those who 
would make the best of their summer recrea- 
tion deserves a wide distribution. A recent 
purchaser says of it: ‘‘I am surprised by the 
amount of interesting reading and useful in- 
formation this book contains. Our women 
certainly should read it.” Price, 15 cents. 
Illustrated. 


‘* Diseases of Throat and Lungs.”—So much 
is said to-day about natural methods in the 
prevention and treatment of throat and lung 
troubles that this book by Dr. Trall deserves 
special mention. We have here a considera- 
tion of diphtheria. pneumonia, consumption, 
and so on with such treatment as can be given 
in any home. Price, 25 cents. 


The True Temperance platform exhibits 
the theory advanced by Dr. 
ago with regard to the fallacy of employing 
alcohol in the form of tonics, wines, whis- 
key, brandy, etc., for the treatment of di- 
seases. The medical profession is now coming 
up to his view and no better argument is pre- 
sented than that of this learned hygienic 
reformer. 50 cents. 


‘*The Human Voice and an Examination 
Into the Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 
Etc., of the Vocal Apparatus with Advice Re- 
lating to the Treatment of Affections Which 
Impair the Voice.” Excellent for speakers, 
singers and all who talk. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


‘‘Water Cure for the Million.”—A small 
book, only 15 cents. The reader will find a 
comprehensive sketch of philosophy and prac- 
tice in Water Cure. Its author, Dr. Trall, has 
thoroughly investigated this new method of 
treating disease and gives very valuable advice 


Trall years | 


is 


as to bathing, exercising, and so on, mainly | 


intended for home treatment. 


‘*Mothers’ Hygienic Handbook.”—One of 
the early manuals prepared for the use of 
women in the management of children. 
gienic agencies being prominently advised by 
Dr. Trall. 186 pages. Price, in cloth, $1.00. 


Hy- | 
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‘** Hygienic Handbook ; a very full Guide for 
Use in the Sick-room, Illustrating practically 
the Methods of Hygiene in Regard to the 
Diseases and Ailments of Common Life, Ar- 
ranged Alphabetically.”—The appendix fur- 
nishes directions for the employment of move- 
ment; massage, exercises, and so on. 300 
pages. $1.25. 


‘*Human Magnetism.”—A book of moderate 
size, covering the general field of this subject 
now so much discussed. What hypnotism has 
to doin human relations, its nature, physiology, 
and therapeutic uses, by H. S. Drayton, MD. 
A new edition of this book has been recently 
printed in response to the demand of an in- 
terested public. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


‘* Studies of Mind and Character,” by the 
same author, who considers some of the more 
important features in human psychology; for 
instance the bearing of the bodily organism 
upon mental expression, the factors that enter 
into moral conduct, personal integrity, what 
is essential to the training of the faculties so 
that a measure of harmony and completeness 
may be obtained. How to proceed in the 
matter of self-study, etc. An important 
chapter is that which considers the Servant 
Question and suggestions of value are given 
that the employing part of our community 
will find it to their advantage to carefully read 
and follow. Price, 75 cents, cloth. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.”—Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
—Woman's Medical Journal. 
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Incorporated 1866 


American Institute 


of Phrenology 


TRUSTEES 
Mrs. C. F. WELLS, President 
JESSIE A. FOWLER, Vice-Presidem 
Edward P. Fowler, M.D. 
M. I. Holbrook, M.D. 
M. H. Piercy, Secretary 


In order to deepen the interest in Phrenol- 
ogy it has been decided to broaden the avenues 
of the Institute, opening the doors to those 
interested in the science on the following 
terms: 


I. A free copy of the Phrenological 
Journal. 

Il. Use of the circulating library, con- 
taining a valuable collection of books for 
the study of anthropology and crani- 
ology. 

Ii. Admission to all the incidental 
lectures of the Institute, not including 
the regular course. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually. 


The Library 


Contains the choicest selection of phren- 
ological reading, works on phrenology, 
physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a 
number of rare and scarce works (which 
cannot now be bought) for reference only. 


The Museum 


Which has been accumulating for upwards 
of seventy years, is open daily and con- 
tains the choicest collection of casts, busts, 
skulls, etc., for the study and use of mem- 
bers and students. Additions are con- 
stantly being made, which constitutes this 
the finest Phrenological museum for the 
students of mental science in the United 
States. 


Applications for Membership should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary. 





Health is Wealth and Gives 
Beauty and Strength. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


NEW SYSTEM 


How to Cure Stammering. 
Write for prospectus. 


A New and Special Course 
on Memory. The best 


ever offered. 


Knowledge is Power. 


Lessons:in Oratory. 


Lessons in Journalism. 


A Course of Lessons on Psy- 
chology thoroughly taught. 
Post-Graduate Course. 


Special Course for Teachers 
on the Temperaments of 
Children. 


For further particulars apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York, U. S. A. 




















STRIKE OF A SEX ana 


Zuggassent’s Discovery 


ALICE, B. STOCKHAM & CO., 
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If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 
Dr. Geo. H. Tay!or—will 
cure you even aftar drugs, 
used for giving Me- baths,and electricity have 
chanical Massage. _— failed. 
For particulars call at or address 
THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
687 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 
Ggo. H. TAYLor, M.D., @. H. Parcuen, M.D., 


Founder, Inventor of 
Mechanical Massage. Medical Director. 


HUMAN EXPRESSION 


treated philosophically and practically in 
WERNER’S MACAZINE 


and in other publications by 


EDCAR S. WERNER, Publisher 


—_ 43 East 19th Street, New York 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
YOU receive leading papers, 


OR 10c. 
ams $1.()). Send 10c. to 
Nat. Purity As‘n., 79 5th av., 


.A COOD... 


SET oF PICTURES 
FOR SALE 


GOOD AS NEW 
$35.00 


PO Only $20.00 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





‘THE MANIPULATOR ” 
One of the machines 








value 


Chicago. 





Original Price 










Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Seoertpticn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn £ Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 
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Phrenological Journal 
Phrenological Magazine 


(1880 
Published for over SIXTY YEARS, and has always been in advance of, the times in everything pertaining to the 
study of Human Nature, Psychology, as well as all questions of Health and Hygiene. It is steadily gaining 
in public favor, and we are confident that this year will mark an important epoch in its history. To 
secure this result we are determined to spare neither trouble nor expense. 


ENe 
CONSc/e, \HOPE 
N: W.\ 





$1oOOIPER vy E\A'R 
PHRENOLOCICAL ANNUAL, DECEMBER 25th, 25 Cents 


Pom id 


Among the most prominent and attractive features will be 
CHARACTER STUDIES OF FAMOUS | INTERESTING ITEMS 


MEN AND WOMEN, on what they say about Phrenology. 

CHILD CULTURE DEPARTMENT NEWS AND NOTES OF THE MONTH 
Mothers should read this as a guide to proper will contain Notes and Queries from members of 
development. the American and English Institutes, and reports 

SCIENCE OF HEALTH DEPARTMENT Caen. = 


SHORT, USEFUL CONTRIBUTIONS, | NEW Subscribers to THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNA 
ARTICLES AND STORIES are given short character reading if desired. 


will also appear from time to time. See New Departure 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 
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for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses result- 
ing from over-work and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition 
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Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder | 


from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
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56 W. 25th St. 
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Prepared 
only by * 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology, 
Physiology and Physiognomy. A complete Hand- 
book for the People. With over one hundred new 
illustrations, including a chart for the use of prac- 
tical Phrenologists. Revised and printed from New 
Plates. 12mo. 192 pages. By the Renowned 
Phrenologists, Profs. O. S, and L. N. Fowrer. 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Lectures on Man. A series of twenty-one Lectures 
on Physiology, and Phrenology, delivered by Prof, 
L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in England 
many of which are now out of print and can only 
be had inthis volume. $t.50. 

Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Considered in 
Accordence with the Principles of Phrenology and 
in Relation to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. 
By H. S. Drayton, A. M., M. D., and Jamzs 
McNeu, A. M. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their relation to 
Mental Character and Practical Affairs of Life, by 
D. H. Jacques, M. D. 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


("For an additional $3.00 the China Bust will te 
substituted for the plaster. 

Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With upwards 
of one hundred divisions, in china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs have 
been subdivided to indicate the various phases of 
action which many of them assume. It is a perfect 
model, beautiful as a work of art, and is un- 
doubtly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever pub- 
lished. Price, $5 00. 

New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character, as mani- 
fested through temperament and external forms, 
and especially in the *“‘Human Face Divine.” 
1,000 illustrations. By S, R. WeLts. $3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental. Applied to the 
Preservation and Restoration of Health of. Body 
and Power of Mind. 2s illustrations. By O. S. 
Fow er, (unabridged edition.) Price, $1.00. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the location of 
each of the Organs. Price, $1 oo. 

The Constitution of Man ; Considered in relation to 
external objects. By Go. Compe, with portrait, 
bound in cloth, $1.25. 


A Naturel System of Elocution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution 
considered in 1ts three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Tuomas A. and 
Wiiuiam Hype. Price, $2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and pre- 
sent it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a common-place book onthe plan of numerous 
school text-books ; but one well worthy the atten- 
tion of all who would excel as speakers, readers,etc. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure of Nervousness. 
By M. L. Ho.sroox. Part I, contains chapters on 
the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal 
Nerves. Howto Cure Nervousness. Value of a 
Large Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price, $1.co. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up 
the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these amount to $15.00. The 
set will be sent by express for $10.00. 
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